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A lot of businesses will start 
in’41....Some will make good; 
others won't. . . . Some busi- 
ness founders of ’41 will make 


money; others will lose it. 


No matter the year, no matter the 
field, if you start in business you 
need three things 

—a stout heart 

—an honest mind 

—the ability to add and subtract 
for the race is still to the strong, 


honesty is still the best policy, and 


two and two still make four. 

When you'go into business you 
can build quality, or you can 
cut it. 

The quality article has a self-re- 
specting, honest, independent look. 
The other looks shamefaced. The one 
has an honest ring. The other is tinny 
and false. The one is what it is and 
looks what it is;.the other tries to 
look what it isn’t. 

This country knows quality, loves 
it and wants ic. It is as old as the 


caveman’s maul, but will never wear 


out its welcome. 

You can hang out your shingle as 
doctor, lawyer, mtrchant, manufac- 
turer, or salesman. You can work for 
yourself or produce something for 
another man. You can work alone, 
as a partner, or a corporation; in a 
big building or a one-room office 

—but it all adds up to this: 

Serving someone with something 
the way you would have him serve 
you. 

That’s the way to start in business 


—and to stay in it. 








Mimeograph stencil duplication is the most widely used 


method of office duplication. 

Its most common uses are for bulletins, 
reports, letters, price lists, forms—prac- 
tically anything you want copied on 
paper. 

It was introduced more than 50 
years ago and is today one of the ac- 
cepted necessities of modern business, 
perhaps as basic as the typewriter or 
the telephone. 

The machine itself is beautifully 
made, with little to get out of order. 
With common care it will perform its 
functions for years without repair. 
There are four models for every type 
business, school, or institution. Elec- 
trically-driven or hand-operated mod- 
els; self-feeding mechanism or manual. 
Output: 50 to 160 copies per minute. 

Mimeogvaph brand stencil sheets 
and inks are made by painstaking, ex- 
clusive processes. No satisfactory sub- 
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stitutes have ever been found for them. 
They produce clean cut, permanent im- 
pressions with a standard or visibility 
equal to the high visibility require- 
ment of modern schools. 


Any intelligent boy or bright typ- 


ést can quickly master it and produce Be 

exceilent results. Our customer aid de- Ls 

partment provides free, expert training. fe 
an 

We have a ‘‘gold mine’’ of in- a 
formation as to how the Mimeogreoth _ 


duplicator and supplies can be used 
to increase efficiency and save money 
in ali types cf businesses, schools 
and institutions. Will you let us 
make this information available to 
you on a no-cost, no-obligation basis? 
Just phone the Mimeograph distrib- 
utor in your city. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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REPORTORIAL: 


WE “LIFTED” OUR cover design from ex- 
cellent booklet of Ronalds Company, 
Limited, Canada Cement Building, Mon- 
treal . . . which used Barnum episode as 
hook on which to hang story about show- 
manship in Direct Mail. (See page 28.) 
Ronalds dramatized current trend: that 
Direct Mail, with all its forms and for- 
mats, with all its choices of paper, en- 
velopes, ink, types and copy styles—offers 
unlimited opportunities for telling your 
sales story differently. 
Mail practitioners mimic 
forms of advertising . . 


Too many Direct 
standardized 
. instead of seek- 
The good Direct Mail 
“Barnum 
subtly or 


ing originality. 
today has the 
whether it be 
revealed. 


touch” 
flamboyantly 


Chet Sloane hits parallel theme in his 
“appeal for COLOR” on page four. It 
all adds up to same thing :—to overcome 
two important obstacles (1. Human iner- 
tia, 2. Competition for Prospect’s Dollar) 
inject differentness into your Direct Mail. 
You will need it in 1941... 
with screaming headlines. 


. to compete 


Last days of 1940 saw one climax in 
long battle to get somebody to do some- 
thing about prostitution of our mails by 
foreign governments. Dies Committee is- 
sued 80 page report. Write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington: get 
this exposé of Communist, Fascist, Nazi 
misuse of U. S. Mail. (Ask for Appen- 
dix—Part III.) House magazine editors 
should be interested in Communist instruc- 
tions for starting secret “shop papers’’ 
to combat house organs of “capitalistic 
employers.” 


Here’s a hot one. Same day Dies report 
appeared, Ernst Schmitz of German Rail- 
roads Information Office—released years- 
end bulletin “News Flashes from Ger- 
many” ... and had gall to start it “One 
of the important business and cultural 
Germany and the United 
States is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 


ties between 


sary this year.” 
* 


What is this celebration? Sea Post 
between Hamburg and New York. Also 
in same bulletin, arrogant Ernst brags 
about German Postmaster General being 
originator of International Postal Conven- 
tion. That’s laughing at us with full 
set of sharp teeth. You really should read 
these Alice-in- Wonderland Schmitz bulle- 
tins. Industry, Banking, Sports, Touring, 
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just fine. 


. all are 
Sometimes we wonder at de- 
tailed figures such as “There are three 
million beehives in the country (Ger- 
many). The number of beemasters rose 
from 248,562 (1938) to 281,401 (1939).” 
Could those figures mean something else? 
Anyway, it was darn decent of propa- 
gandist-espionage-agent Schmitz to end 
his December 28th bulletin with ... “The 
Reichsbahnzentrale fuer den Deutschen 
Reiseverkehr . . . extends to all friends 
in the United States most sincere wishes 
for the year.” Sincere wishes 


[:mployment, Farming, etc. . . 


coming 
. for whet? 
° 


Here’s a hotter one. Thomas Quinn 
Beesley (remember his amusement at our 
Postal Fraud charges?) of National Coun- 
cil of Business Mailers issues first printed 
bulletin of new year and writes “The 
FACTS on Foreign Mail”—(without 
mentioning Dies report). He attempts 
to prove that incoming foreign mail has 
dropped off sharply (but quotes parcel 
post figures . .. the only figures Post 
Office can furnish. Sure... parcel post 
has fallen!) Furthermore, Beesley boasts 
that incoming mail is handled without 
“slightest additional cost over previous 
years.’ (So?) Furthermore, Beesley 
claims that great bulk of foreign mail is 
precisely of same general type it has been 
for years . . ‘‘examination shows.” What 


examination? Beesley’s FACTS article 
is a poker-faced effort to make liars out 
of Dies Committee, Customs Officials, 
Editor of THE REPORTER, etcetera. We 
ask again of Mr. Beesley: “Are you or 
are you not in favor of Nazi propaganda 
in the mail?” And add this: “Just why 
are you so franticly anxious to protect 
the free distribution of disruptive propa- 
ganda under International Postal Union 
agreements?” Could it be that Mr. Bees- 
ley is “protecting” somebody in the mail 
order business and is forgetting that the 
welfare of the United States comes before 
international parcel post? (Beesley in- 
nocently (?) argues that U. S. sent abroad 
400% more 4th Class percels than we 
received, with no mention of other classes.) 
This drive of Beesley’s National Council 
to obstruct and ridicule sincere efforts to 
clean up the mail... smells to HIGH 
heaven. 


Your reporter will continue to aid the 
Dies Committee or any other Government 
Agency which shows interest in driving 
the propaganda rats out of the mails. 
Sure, we have selfish motives. We want 
the mails kept free of foreign distortion 
and disruption first for safety of 
America, and secondly because we believe 
that the flood of lies in the mail tends to 
make people skeptical of all mail. If that 
be condemnable selfishness, Mr. Beesley, 
make the most of it! 

Hw. HH, 
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HOW IS YOUR DIRECT 
ADVERTISING PLANNED? 


THAT IS THE subject of the First REPORTER 
Survey of 1941. 


The three page questionnaire (processed 
on blue paper) is in the mail... going 
to thousands of business organizations 
scattered over the United States and 
Canada. The results should be interest- 
ing and helpful to all users of the mail. 
We are trying to determine exactly how 
Direzt Mail is planned. Who plans it; 
how budgets are fixed and when; what 
percentages of the budgets are devoted 
to D:rect Mail in various lines of business; 
how mailing lists are maintained; how 
mailing work is handled; how schedules 
are pre-determined and what months are 
heaviest; how the uses of Direct Mail 
vary in different fields of business. Hope 
to be able to give you the results in the 
next issue of THe Reporter. If YOU 
get one of the questionnaires through the 
mail ... please fill it out promptly and 
return it to us. Other surveys will fol- 
low .. . covering copy appeals, consumer 
reactions, formats, tests, production, sup- 
plies, mailings, techniques, etc. 

One correspondent recently urged us to 
make a survey to determine how the war 
and the preparedness program would ef- 
fect advertising . . . particularly Direct 
Mail. That would be hard to determine 
immediately . except to record the 
historical sequence of events as they 
happen. Judging by the experiences dur- 
ing the last war, advertising suffered a 
temporary setback and then went full 
steam ahead. 

We'll keep our eyes on the Direct 
Mail picture. and let you know the facts 
about volume as quickly as they can be 
determined. 


4 





GRADUATE STUDY OF DIRECT MAIL 


Well . . . it’s happened! The men and women who have taken the 
Direct Mail Course at The Direct Mail Center, (under the tutelage of 
Messner, Snead, Walter, Sando, Egner, Orr, Longyear, Paglin, Mayer, 
Collier, Raymond and Hoke) after months of surveying, meetings and 
preliminary arranging . . . finally got together and organized their own 
Alumni Association .. . to be known as The Direct Mail Advertising Club 


of New York. 


First meeting was held recently in Direct Mail Center with close to 
a hundred in attendance. Meetings will be held once each month, and if 
succeeding affairs are on a par with the first, this new Club will make 
Direct Mail History. Plan is. . “oraduates” 
of the Direct Mail School, with occasional tours through outside organiza- 
tions. First session under Chairmanship of Lignum-Vitae Sam E. Gold, 
was handled by Chet Sloane of Parents’ Magazine, Max Habernickel of 
Haband Company and Nick Samstag of Time, Inc. These worthy gentle- 
men played havoc with some of the pet theories of their “professors” .. . 
but carried out the tradition of The Direct Mail School which cautions 


. to have clinics headed by 


“Don’t believe anything you hear or read about Direct Mail—until you 
have successfully tested it in your own business or application.” 
Notes on this first graduate study of Direct Mail are worth passing 


along to all readers of THE REPORTER .. . so here they are: 


An Appeal for “COLOR” 


with a definition interpreted by Chet Sloane of Parents’ Magazine 


My appeal is for reason, for tolerance, and a type of scientific attitude 
in developing direct mail. And by scientific attitude, I DON’T mean 
formularizing. You should bring to direct mail the same skeptical atti- 
tude that characterizes the work of the bacteriologist or analytical chemist. 
When the bacteriologist is at work in his laboratory he has, at his com- 
mand, the whole body of knowledge that has been developed and codified 
by his predecessors. And he says of all this accumulated knowledge 
“Interesting—if true’ and forthwith proceeds to determine whether or 
not, for his purposes it really IS true. Without that attitude there would 
be very little advancement in science, and I think we can all profit by it 
in creating direct mail. 
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Not that I do not have the proper respect for formulae and proven 
fact. Ihave. But I think there is an element in direct mail that transcends 
the formula in importance every crack out of the box—and that is show- 
manship—or color—or drama—or whatever name you choose to hang on it. 

I can write a direct mail piece that will conform with every rule ever 
laid down by Bob Collier and Frank Egner and every other rule layer- 
downer who ever laid down a rule. [ll have it printed by Black Starr 
& Gorham on fine hand made paper. And have it delivered in person by 
a corps of Nubian slaves—and I'll guarantee that the thing won’t pull. 
And when I say that I’m not guessing. I’ve seen it happen, without the 
Gorham fixings and Nubian slaves, to my own copy. 


Reason for Failures 


Now why is that sort of failure possible? In my opinion it can be 
summed up in the words “lack of color.” And therein lies the great moral 
precept that I’m going to try to get over to you. If you attended the 
Direct Mail School here in the center you’ve heard experts in every field 
draw up rules for you covering every phase of the business. And now 
I want to say to you, in order to get “color” into your direct mail—never— 
NEVER hesitate to break any one of them. 


Let me give you a few examples. A very interesting young man who 
is said to know more about post office regulations than the Postmaster 
General—a very dubious compliment to a very competent gent—made this 
pronouncement: “Thou shalt COUNT the pages of thy catalog,’ and 
then, after a very effective pause he repeated, “Thou shalt COUNT 
the pages of thy catalog.” To which, with equal solemnity and in similarly 
The theory is that, for example, you 





measured tones, I say “NUTS!” 
can mail a 24-page brochure, at the book rate, for less money than you 
can mail a 16-page book—that the difference in postage will more than 
pay for the added cost of paper, composition, press time, binding and 
everything else. And so you have, for free, eight more pages in which 
to ramble on. Weil, in the name of the holy postage meter, if you have 
something to say in sixteen pages—say it in SIXTEEN pages, and cheer- 
fully pay the post office a bonus for delivering it. It will be MORE than 
worth the difference in cost. In one case you'll have a forceful, effective 
piece of direct mail. In the other, you'll simply be putting something over 
on the post-office department, and while that’s always fun, it ISN’T 
WHAT YOU'RE IN BUSINESS FOR. Of course it would be silly to 
over-look the fact that if you have 24 pages of copy vou shouldn't cut it to 
16 in a false effort at economy. But conversely too, it’s suicidal to stretch 
a 16-page story out to 24 pages just because you can make the post office 





pay the difference. 


Similarly a large paper house sends out a very elaborate catalogue 
with a pocket in which they have dummies of direct mail folders that 
will cut economically from standard size sheets. It so happens that in 
my work I have to keep a pretty watchful eye on costs. But when I have 
a job laid out and I find it won’t cut ECONOMICALLY and that I can’t 
change it so that it will—and still be a good direct-mail piece—then, if 
cost is really the prevailing factor, I simply say the hell with it and toss 
it into a folder marked “Good Ideas gone wrong.” 
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A KICK 


FOLLOWING PARAGRAPH appeared in a re- 
turn from our recent survey of readers. 

“The new format of THE REPORTER is 
splendid. But the type is too small for 
easy reading. Statistics do not interest 
me so much, as examples of successful 
Direct Mail does. We who live by com- 
mercial writing, like the proverbial well, 
do ‘run dry’, or get pretty low, when it 
comes to ideas. occasionally. In my con- 
tinual quest for salable ideas, I necessarily 
must peruse many publications. Naturally, 
I go over those which are easiest to read 
—have good idea material—live and up 
to the minute. So far, I haven’t found 
THE Reporter to possess these things in 
abundance.” 


* * * 


Reporter's Note: Type small? See your 
daily newspaper or the Bible. Ideas? 
Well ... it’s hard to please everyone. 
We take the best of the month and pass 
them along. We will not manufacture 
them. Incidentally, see next item. 


100% MEAT! 


I AM ONE OF THE Guys that registered a 
kick a couple months ago because I could 
not find any more than 25% meat in some 
of your other issues. This last issue is 
perfect and I think it is 100% meat. 

The only reason I read your magazine 
is to get the ideas from the direct mail 
leaders. You sure have that in this issue. 
I read most of the advertising and direct 
mail magazines and I do not hesitate in 
stating that your last issue contains more 
meat than any single copy of any maga- 
zine that I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing in at least five years. 

Please accept my sincere congratula- 
tions and I know that this one issue is 
worth the subscription price for the entire 
year. 

Best wishes, 
WILLIAM F. REHBOCK, 
Carlson Building, 

Willmar, Minnesota. 


Reporter's Note: We may not be able 
to maintain a 100% average—but will 
keep batting at it. And we should not 
print testimonial letters ... but this one 
keeps crying for attention, and will not 
accept a gloomy and musty place in the 
files. 











ANNOUNCING BIRTHDAY 


THE BROADCASTER, house magazine pub- 
lished each month for the representatives 
of Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
Nebraska, announced their first anniver- 
sary in an attractive manner—which sug- 
gests certain Direct Mail adaptations. 








Copy gave a good plug for house maga- 
zines in general. Excerpt: 

“During its twelve months of life among 
us, the BROADCASTER has filled a 
definite place in the development of our 
Company’s field program. This fact is 
attested by the numerous .expressions 
which have come from members of the 
agency field force. In its function as 
the ‘printed mouthpiece’ of the whole 
Company, it has brought, and kept, the 
men and women of the field in close 
touch with the various activities of the 
Company in its various phases.” 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


WE VE MENTIONED before some of the help- 
ful and well-presented informative booklets 
published by the S. D. Warren Company, 
Boston. The latest is an 80-page, illus- 
trated job entitled “Business Presents 
Facts to Inform the Public.” Here is told, 
in logical sequence, why the public wants 
information about business, what informa- 
tion is wanted, and the preparation and 
conveying of this information to the audi- 
ence. Section 1 deals with the presenta- 
tion of facts to the employee audience; 
Section 2, the investor audience; Section 
3. the consumer audience. Each section 
is profusely illustrated with good ex- 
amples. A “must” for your Direct Mail 
information file or library. 





Use Your Own Judgment 


I don’t mean to impress upon you the belief that all rules and all 
formulae should ALWAYS be disregarded. But I do most emphatically 
mean that you should never, NEVER, let them get in your hair. If it’s 
convenient to follow them, if you can do a good job that way—swell. But 
the minute they become obstacles to what you KNOW is a good direct 
mail job—forget that you ever heard them. 


About a year ago I had the privilege of listening to a lecture by a 
gent who was dissatisfied with the insufficiency of ALL direct mail for- 
mulae. He didn’t like them because they didn’t go far enough. So he 
took matters into his own hands and devised a “direct mail effectiveness 
indicator.” It’s a sort of robot-like affair about the size of the south side 
of the Chrysler building and elaborately adorned with red, green, white 
and purple lights. The inventor—a Mr. Danforth—tests the effectiveness 
of direct mail with it. It’s.all very simple— and very scientific—except 
for one thing. The tests are conducted after the mailing has been sent 
out and the results are known. Except for that, Mr. Danforth’s machine 
is an amazing invention. He will take a letter and analyze it, thus: 





He starts to read ‘“‘Dear Book Lover’’—and then he stops and presses 
a button because “book lover” is a flattery factor. Then he goes on. “Will 
you do me a favor” and up goes another light, because that is another 
flattery factor—the idea that the humble reader can do you—the mighty 
letter writer, a favor. To give you some idea of how the system works, 
if the first sentence were to read “Will you do me a BIG favor” instead 
of just “Will you do me a favor,” he would have to turn on TWO lights, 
for a flattering flattery impulse. And of course if the letter started out 
“Will you do me a BIG, BIG favor’—Mr. Danforth would probably 
blow a fuse. 


And that, confidentially, was what I did as I watched his performance. 
Here was a man translating into electric impulses something that I thought 
was born only of brains and sweat and blessed good fortune. Something 
I slaved and labored over and was never auite satisfied with became, under 
his technological touch a matter of ohms and volts and amperes. 


Where, in this completely cockeyed system, was allowance made for 
the human factor—the emotional response to a purely emotional appeal— 
the meat and gristle of direct mail as I see it? Where, oh where, I ask, 
was consideration given to one of the most important of all of the com- 
ponents of successful direct mail—COLOR? 


You can show me direct mail pieces from the present day all the way 
back to the days when Neanderthal man scratched “I LOVE YOU” on 
a boulder and tossed it into his girl-friend’s cave—and in every instance 
you can trace the success of the direct advertising method to color. 


Can We Define Color? 


This brings me to the point that I have been dreading—that I have 
been trying so assiduously to avoid—and that is, a definition of the word 
“color.” The best that I can do is to say that color is, er, color represents 
the, well, it’s sort of a—well, I guess it’s what makes the difference be- 
tween a successful direct mail piece and an out-and-out turkey. 
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No ... I can’t define it, because color is too many things. It’s copy 
sometimes. Or it can be artwork—or layout—or some trick gadget— 
or just simply an idea. Just to show you how indefinable color is in direct 
mail—I’ll quote the example of a mailing that brought a 100% return and 
I defy you to put your finger on the quality that made it a success. About 
fifteen years ago, when I was working with a textile manufacturer, we 
had one of those oldfashioned blustering, self-important and highly success- 
.a relic of the old school of checked vest and check-kiting. 
Check kiting, in fact was his favorite hobby. He’d go on the road, spend 
his expense money in the first week and then start bouncing bank drafts 
from coast to coast. Back in New York we'd deposit his salary to his 
account—but we couldn’t quite keep up with him. Finally his bank tired 
a little of the workout he was giving the bookkeeping department, and one 
day when we went around with a deposit for him, the bank refused to 
accept it. Said they were going to close his account and that was that. 
When he came back from the road and I told him what had happened, 
he turned white. 


ful salesmen . 


“So they closed my account, eh? Well, we'll see.” 
and turning to the stenographer he barked, “Miss Levy—take a letter to 
my bank. Dear Bank—You can’t do this to me. Unless my account is 
reopened without delay I will be forced to take my business elsewhere.” 
That was all. And he signed it—and sent it just that way “Dear Bank” 
and all—and believe it or not his account was reopened within a week. 





Well, that’s a colorful letter. But what it was that made it so it 
would be hard for you or me to decide. Certainly it was different. Dif- 
ferent enough to get more than routine attention from the officers of 


the bank. 


And that is where color plays its most important role. In getting and 
keeping attention against the competition of other direct mail. People 
who work in circulation or in other direct mail selling—don’t always have 
their audience in proper perspective. They know that everyone on the 
lists they use is getting lots of other mail—but they don’t always know 
how much—and they don’t always know how far they have to go to make 
their own mail pop up out of the heap that’s shoved under about 50,000,000 
doorsteps every day. 





Those of us who scratch out a meager living by selling something 
intangible, who cannot check results because we have no coupons or dollar 
bills to count, have learned to place a very high premium on what we might 
call “audience attention.” We know, in magazine advertising promotion, 
for instance, that every other magazine in the field—and every news- 
paper and radio station in the country is hammering away eternally for 
attention at the advertising executive’s door. We know, too, that we 
can never accurately determine whether or not our direct mail is effective 
because it calls for no direct return. And so we must learn to employ 
every device available to us to get our mail read. And one device we rely 
on heavily is “color”—the indefinable quality that will set our mailing 
piece out above the rest of the mob. 


Remember Competition 


When . you're planning a direct mail piece that’s supposed to pull 
orders, you can well keep in mind the fact that your letter is likely to 
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DIRECT MALE ARRIVES 


LEAVE IT TO A seasoned Direct Mail prac- 
titioner to pack a punch even in a birth 
announcement. A dainty envelope ar- 
rived from Portland, Maine, on December 
26th. Inside was a piece of cloth, folded 
into a familiar triangular shape. Opened 
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full size, the cloth revealed a printed line 
sketch of a cabin in the North Woods. 
Flying geese are swooping down, follow- 
ing the leader who is carrying the newly 
named (and labeled) arrival. An owl 
in the tree hoots “Now There’s Three!” 
A squirrel in the window chirps “8 Ibs. 
6 oz.” A rabbit on the doorstep says 
“Just In Time For Christmas.” A fawn 
in the snow outside chuckles “Gee! It’s 
A Boy!!” A bird on the roof just says 
“Gosh!” Smoke pouring out of the chim- 
ney forms the lettering “Dec. 21st, 1940.” 
The sign on the door reads “Harold & 
Lucile Severance”, Center Lovell, Maine. 


TRICKY AND TELLING 


THE GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, 5 South 
36th St., Philadelphia, have been getting 
favorable attention with a trick mailing 
card. It’s a 12” x 9” piece, showing an 
oil truck being tipped in order to speed 
the operation of filling a fuel tank. On 
the left side of the card is a loose piece 
with instructions to lower the arrow and 
get a demonstration of how quickly the 
tank truck empties and the storage tank 
fills through Goodall Fuel Oil Hose. Part 
of the tank truck is cut out to show the 
oil inside; part of the storage tank is cut 
out, too, and another cut-out area has 
some strong copy. When the arrow on 
the left is pushed down, the piece behind 
the cut out areas changes in such a way 
that the oil that was in the truck appears 
in the storage tank, and copy tells why. 
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GOOD PROMOTION 


BAKERS HELPER, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, recently completed a space pro- 
motion campaign which incorporated sev- 
eral good features such as the use of a 
gadget. use of magazine advertising re- 
prints in direct mail, and use of a copy- 
testing “hook.” Our thanks to Robert 
E. Hil’, Sales Promotion Manager, who 
furnish :d copies of the complete campaign 
for our files. 


First piece is a 9” x 534” booklet bound 
on the top. The bleed cover is_blatk, 
with copy in white and a spot of yellow. 
Tipped in the upper right hand corner 
of the front cover is a rectangular mir- 
ror. The heading—“Take a Look at a 
Man. . Who Can Do a Lot Toward 
Increasing Your Firm’s Profits in 1941.” 
Inside pages give reprints of ads which 
Bakers Helper has been running in vari- 
ous business magazines. Each ad, num- 
bered, stands out from a yellow bleed 
background, with a few lines of explana- 
tory copy below. There are nine ads in 
all, and the inside back cover carries a 
ballot on which the reader is asked to 
check the ads which in his opinion are 
the most arresting, most interesting, and 
most convincing. A short letter, with the 


booklet, asks for an opinion of the ads, 


but uses no pressure or special induce- 
ment for the ballot’s return. 

The advertising executives who sent in 
their ballots received a letter of acknowl- 
edgement, promising a summary, 


Final mailing was a longer letter ex- 
plaining the results of the copy-testing, 
a folder reproducing the winning ads 
(also the runners-up), and the ballot 
which had been sent in by the reader. 


From the way in which the campaign 
was conducted, and judging from the 
pieces used, it is safe to say that the 
advertising message of Bakers’ Helper 
received more careful reading than would 
otherwise have been possible. The adver- 
tising men who participated in the copy- 
testing could not have done so without 
being impressed by Bakers’ Helper 


PERMIT NUMBER ONE 


ABE MITCHELL, 326 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago (that fellow who sells gad- 
gets for letters) ought to start a “Number 
One” club. We just noticed that his 
Business Reply Envelopes bear Chicago 
Permit Number One. He was first on the 
line when this boon to mailers went into 
effect back in the 20’s. We wonder who 
holds “Number One” in other cities? 





arrive in the same mail with the electric light bill, an appeal from a very 
worthy charity, a letter from a cousin in Dubuque who is getting a divorce 
from her husband, and solicitations from every department store in the 
county, each one containing from 6 to 30 enclosures. And one of the 
surest ways to get attention in the face of such competion, is by the use 
of color. 


I can show you example after example of pieces which flopped or 
succeeded. The Difference can be traced to COLOR. 


The now famous Lapides campaign for the Baltimore delicatessen 
store (described in the September, 1940, REPORTER), is one of the most 
colorful—yet simplest campaign—ever devised. It’s especially notable 
for the fact that it was held strictly within the bounds of the physical 
format used for advertising of this type. Yet by a brilliant stroke of copy- 
writing genius, it was transformed from just another routine mailing 
of delicatessen price lists to one of the most colorful and one of the most 
successful campaigns ever conducted for a store of its kind. 


You'll Know When You Have It 


Color in direct mail. It may be a copy angle, or the copy itself. 
It may be a mechanical device or a trick in format. It may be any of 
these—or an almost infinite combination of these and many others. There 
is only one thing definite I can tell you about it—and that is in your own 
work or anyone else’s—when it REALLY exists—you'll recognize it 
without difficulty. 


And these are my final words to you. Stick by the formula where 
it works—remember the rules when they help—there’s plenty to be learned 
from the people who have done big things in direct mail in the past and 
are doing them now. But never lose sight of this—that no formula or 
rule for direct mail is worth a hoot to you if, in order to conform to it, 
you are forced to sacrifice anything that in your own considered opinion 
is important to the completeness, the craftsmanship and the effectiveness 
of your direct mail pieces. Never sacrifice color, or interest or reader 
attention to any rule ever laid down by any expert. For when you do you 
will be sacrificing your own individuality on the altar of someone else’s 
false goddess! 


A MAILING RETURN BAROMETER 


The most unusual testing effort in Direct Mail history. 


Max Habernickel, President of Haband Company, Paterson, New 
Jersey, was the second “graduate” expert. His presentation cannot be 
reproduced here because it consisted mostly of complicated colored charts. 
Your reporter gives you the highlights of the most courageous job ever 
tackled by a user of Direct Mail. 


Haband Company sells men’s ties by mail. After testing some thirty 
letters, Max Habernickel selected one which pulled best throughout all 
periods of the year. He built a master mailing list of close to 450,000 
names, and then divided this list (statistically accurate) into 52 equal 
parts—each part an exact cross-section of entire list. 
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Each Monday morning, the Haband Company mailed the same identi- 
cal best pulling letter to 1 
thousand names. 


52nd of the master list. or between 8 and 9 


Ikach week’s order form was coded. Orders during 


first week atter mailing were indicated on chart by red column; orders 
during second week, by vellow column; third week’s receipts in green; 
and balance of orders arriving fourth week and beyond were indicated by 


black. 


within one, two, three and succeeding weeks. 


That is, each week’s coded mailing showed the orders developing 
Remember ... that mailings 
were made every Monday irrespective of seasons, holidays, catastrophies, 
bad business or what-not. The mailings, and charting, continued for a 


year—and are being repeated again in 1941 by same system. 


What does 
The chart jitters up and down, down and up. 


Now what does it all mean? Max do with his chart? 
The mailing made during 
the week of the Netherlands invasion went away down in returns; some 
summer weeks were bad; some normally bad periods showed good re- 


turns. The whole undertaking of 450,000 letters mailed was a loss in 


dollars and cents (counting the record keeping) but the whole venture 
gave Haband Company a barometer which has proved ot incalculable 
value. How does the barometer work? Simple. 

The Haband Company makes other mailings constantly. They rent 
lists, and test parts of these lists. They always test on same day as the 
regular weekly barometer mailing—and now you can understand the pic- 
ture. By comparing the returns on new test mailing with barometer mail- 
ing, they can judge whether list or new letter is pulling under, equal or 
normal. 


over That knowledge permits sane judgment on whether to 


continue or scrap test. It 1s an amazing effort. It may forecast a new 


technique in some divisions of Direct Mail. At the end of 1941, we'll hope 


to get another report from Haband. 


Incidentally, all of you may like to read the standard letter (one 
REPORTER collaborator saved all pre-Christmas mail—and judged the Ha- 


band letter best out of all received). Letter accompanies twelve slips 


showing the tie models in full color. 


It's a funny thing about neckties. If you wanted to buy a few thousand of them 
this morning, you could find them within a half hour of your office, with plenty to 
select from. Yet, while this is true of almost any locality anywhere, thousands upon 
thousands of men, from every city in the United States, year after year, write to us 
in Paterson for their neckwear. Not because they can’t get just what they want at 
home, but because we offer a darn good inducement to draw their patronage to this 
unusual channel. Perhaps, if we told you a little more about it, you might be inter- 
ested to the extent of making an experiment with us. 
Firstly, we seli one product only—men’s neckwear. Not any and every grade 
of neckwear, but just one intensively specialized quality. For years we have been 
marketing this one good quality rayon tie and this intensive concentration has resulted 
in a tie no one else seems to match at our price. This specialization in itself allows 
great economy but further than that, we again are at an advantage in having no 
“Main Street” store rents to pay, nor have we any agents or salesmen whose com- 
mission would have to go into our price. Secondly, while selling by mail is not 
unusual, asking for and getting cash in advance is unusual and is a tremendous factor 
in our low costs. It’s simple to get orders to send merchandise on open account to 
every Tom, Dick & Harry, but that method (and no business man will contradict 
us) is very expensive from the bad debt standpoint. The man who pays for his 
goods under such a plan must also pay for the unavoidable number who don’t 


But, price alone won't sell our ties. It might get us the first order but it won't 
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THATS A french-iold circular re- 
cently received from Blanchard Press, 
418 West 25th Street, New York City. 
Not many people could avoid taking a 
look at the 
what Chet 
Folder is written in semi-humor- 


NOVEL 


individualized colos 
might call 


second 
It has 
“Color”. 
ous vein promoting the House Magazine 
The 


Sloane 


Production Division of Blanchard. 


introduction is interesting. 

“On a hot August day in 1934, we conducted 
a survey during which we interviewed six 
million and one house magazine editors. 
“Among the questions we asked was this: 
‘What do you hope for 


editor?’ 


most aS a 
magazine 
“One replied: ‘An immediate and substantial 
increase in salary.’ 

“But six million replied as one man (which 
is why it was easy to count): ‘An intelli- 
gent printer’.”’ 


NOVEL NEW YEAR'S 
GREETING 


rHE Dp. H. AWREND COMPANY, 52 Duane 
St.. New York, gave a novel slant to 


their New Year's greeting this year by 
having it come from the Credit Manager. 
A miniature letter, brief, simple copy, but 
the strange signature of the Credit Man- 
ager gives it a powerful punch. Here 
it is: 

In my 21 years as credit manager at Ah- 
rend’s, I’ve emerged from hibernation only to 
write the occasional delinquent debtors. But... 

Mr. Ahrend has yielded to my plea to 
permit ime to express to you my own, and our 
firm’s wishes for a very Happy New Year. 

I hope that we will have the pleasure of 
serving you in 1941, and that it will be a very 
happy and prosperous year for you. 


Cordially, 


Herbert Leis, Credit Manager. 


house 








hold our trade. The tie has got to be right. Upon delivery it cannot be just another 
mail order “let-down”. The tie must wear and it must have style and we think you'll 
agree that the dozen ties we have illustrated on the enclosed slips have style and snap. 
Admittedly they are the most outstanding ties of our line for this Season but, from 
this “cream of the crop” you can have any seven—your own choice—for only $3.15. 
You've probably paid that much or more for a single tie; here you get seven, and 
you'll have the right ties for wear with any of your newest suits and shirts. If you 
are interested in the convenient economy of our plan, we urge you to check off a set 
as a get-acquainted proposition. This offer is an extra special example of what we 
can do. 
*x* * * 


Last Clinic discussion was handled by Nick Samstag of Time, Inc., 
New York City, who gave his interpretation of two types of Direct Mail. 
There is a powerful story here for every user of the mail. 


Selling With Correspondence 


I suggest that we begin to call the two forms of direct mail by differ- 
ent names—and that we go even further than that and begin to keep them 
separated in our own minds. 


The difference between the two depends on whether you expect to get 
a re-order of any kind from your prospect within a reasonably short period 
of time after your original effort. 


If you don’t expect to get a re-order, sell him with Direct Mail—if you 
do expect to get a re-order, you would do a lot better to sell him with 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now this still will not make very much sense, until we make clear 
the difference between selling with direct mail and selling with corres- 
pondence. 


The difference is this: 


As we all know, the essence of any direct mail operation (at least in 
publication business) is a bargain offer. And in most cases the way to sell 
a bargain is to focus attention on it as a bargain. ‘The record is pretty clear 
that if you talk bargains skillfully and hard—and if you make your letter 
look as if you did not want to spend too much on it because your margin 
of profit was too small to permit extravagant use of paper and postage 
stamps—you can step up results from your original effort. 


We know this is true at TIME. In fact, the most resultful letter we 
ever sent out was deliberately “slopped”—just to prove whether or not 
this was so. It was run on a fourth grade bond in a smeary purple ink 
printed on both sides, with a caption salutation instead of a Dear Reader 
salutation—and the initial returns were better than anything we had that 
year—and almost anything we have ever done since. 


But here’s the rub. The renewals on the subscriptions we obtained 
with this effort were way below our average renewal rate. In other words, 
the people who subscribed to TIME as a result of this offer subscribed only 
because it was a bargain. But when we went back to them for a renewal 
at our regular rate, they stayed away in crowds. 


On the other hand, if you want to sell with correspondence, and thus 
prepare the way for a renewal or a re-order, you must pay your prospect 
the compliment of addressing him as a fellow human being—writing to 
him on correspondence type stationery—talking to him conversationally 
and not at the top of your lungs—and doing many other things that will 
be consistent with good breeding. 
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REPORT OF A TEST 


WE ASKED H. H. Geddes of the Direct 
Mail Division of R. L. Polk & Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, to give us a report 
on a test he made to determine the com- 
parative pulling power of multigraphed 
filled in letters against automatically type- 
written letters. Here are the details: 


A list of 6,000 names consisting of 1,000 in 
each of six cities was carefully divided into 
two identical halves—500 names in each city. 
A letter was multigraphed and three line filled 
in and pen signed. An identical copy was 
used in the automatic letter with the same 
fill-in and the same pen signature. 


Identical reply envelopes were enclosed in 
each letter. The reply envelopes were stamped 
with 3c postage. 


With the letter was enclosed a questionnaire. 
The questionnaire, of course, was identical in 
both types of letter. 


In other words, every effort was made to 
see that the comparison of results should con- 
stitute a fair test. 


‘There were 1145 replies to the multigraphed 
tilled in letter and 1147 to the automatic letter. 
I should perhaps add that both letters were 
mailed first class. 


Reporter's Note: This seems to con- 
firm previous tests. Third class, filled-in 
multigraphed letters pull as well as any- 
thing else for questionnaire work. 


MONTHLY REMINDERS 


JOHN THORNBERRY, Director of the Boys’ 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri, reports 
that he is starting an interesting experi- 
ment. On the 15th of each month, for 
one year and one month, he will mail to 
the persons on his contributing list a 
government post card on which will be 
printed one pertinent fact concerning the 
month’s activities at the Club (just a few 
lines of copy). He believes that this 
constant and consistent monthly reminder 
will help when it comes time to make 
the annual appeal for contributions. He 
asks for our critical comment. We refer 
him to the article by Perry Prentice in 
this issue. The idea of monthly reminders 
is nothing more than good selling strategy. 
You are keeping your prospects interested 
and acquainted with your activities. You 
are seasoning them for the one approach 
during the year in which you ask for 
support. Your reporter will check up on 
this case further when he is in Kansas 
City during July attending the Baby 
Chick Convention. 
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SURVEYS NEED 
NOT BE DULL 


WITH OUR WHOLE organization topsy-turvy 
because of those surveys we're about to 
mail out, there is one 10%” x 1334” book- 
let we're going to keep before us as an 
inspiration of how a survey report can 
be presented in an interesting, humorous, 
and thoroughly convincing fashion. It’s 

















“The Great Grimblestone Survey,” pub- 
lished by The Postage Meter Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut. We can’t do it 
justice with words, but you might get 
a copy from The Postage Meter Com- 
pany and laugh over the experiences of 
Professor Atwater J. Grimblestone with 
his “Plain and Fancy Surveys Made Up 
to Take Out.” Characters, cartoons, and 
copy are humor at its best. 


RISKY OPENING 


REPORTER BERNARD SEGAL of the Holland 
Laundry, Jersey City, sent us a letter that 
came to him recently, and asked: “How 
do you like the desire-evoking first para- 
graph of this letter?” 


he paragraph in question read: “All 
the direct mail advertising you receive 
would probably fill several waste paper 
Someone is continually trying 
to sell you something you either don’t 
need or don’t want.” And the rest of the 
letter went on to try to sell something. 


baskets. 


The first paragraph might be true. It 
might even be considered a desire-evoking 
opening ... if the letter were trying to 
sell waste paper baskets. But in general, 
letters are more successful when the first 
paragraph gives the reader a positive idea. 
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It is no aceident that TIME is the biggest user of white sulphite bond 
in the mail order field. \We know we could reduce the quality of our paper 
and save money—we know we could step up the aggressiveness of our 
copy and make more sales—but we also know that the price we pay for this 
would be in lower renewals (lower re-orders) when we go back to our 
prospect. 


Let’s try to boil this entire difference between selling with corres- 
pondence and selling by direct mail down to a simple dollars-and-cents 
statement. It might be this: 


Where you expect to get a re-order you will do far better to take a 
lower percentage return on your first effort and make that effort a quality 
effort, even at a slightly higher initial cost, because of the additional profits 
that will accrue to you ultimately as a result of your repeat business. 


It is an unfortunate aspect of direct mail that things are seldom black 
or white—but usually some shade of gray. In other words, most products 
probably fall into a classification where it is not entirely practical to resign 
yourself to too low a return on your first effort, because you will have to 
wait too long after that to cash in on your repeat business. 


For example, if you are selling socks by mail, and your average unit 
of sale is half a dozen pairs, you might not want to wait the year or more 
that you would have to wait to get another sock order out of this prospect 
—you would want to get a fairly high return on your first effort, even 
if it meant that you would have to sacrifice something of the personal 
feeling that selling by correspondence obtains. 


But no direct mail letter, regardless of how immediate the need for 
returns may be, should go out without consideration being given to the 
principles that pave the way for a re-order. 


We know what works at TIME, and probably the answer is that 
it works only at TIME—because TIME sells to a certain type of market, 
because TIME is a $5.00 a year magazine, because TIME is a magazine 
and not a pair of socks, and for many other reasons. 


And so this is not a suggestion that you take these findings and try 
to force them into the mold of your own problems—but it is a suggestion 
that you take them as directions for thinking and try and make all of your 
direct mail letters a little more personal, by toning the bargain aspects 
down and inserting a few personal phrases and thoughts—and that you 
use slightly better paper if you can, and better processing occasionally, 
and now and then send things out first class instead of always sending 
them out third class—for the sake of that second order that you will want 
to get some day. 


A long term view of your direct mail efforts should convince you 
that wherever possible it is just good dollars-and-cents business to try 
and give your advertising by mail a feeling of selling by correspondence 
instead of direct by mail sales. 


At the end of this meeting, the Alumni Association adjourned with 
mental indigestion . . . but with glowing enthusiasm for the future. 
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PASSPORT MAILING 


REPORTER JANE HOPKINS of the Southern 
States Iron Roofing Company, Savannah, 
Georgia, thinks we ought to print more 
good examples of Christmas mailings. We 
agree ... if we could only get more good 
examples of Christmas mailings. 

She sends one worthy of mention. It 
was mailed from Savannah on December 
%h in a plain, official looking envelope 
measuring 7144” x 5”. The one word 
“Passport” is the only printing on the 
face of the envelope (in very large let- 
ters). Inside a very official looking book- 
let entitled “Official Passport.” Follows 
the form of the usual passport in all re- 
spects . . . even down to Satety Paper. 
But it turns out to be the official passport 
issued by the Hotel DeSoto of Savannah, 
identifying Miss Jane Hopkins and offer- 
ing the courtesies and privileges of the 
DeSoto Pleasure Island on “the greatest 
of all New Year’s Eve parties, December 
31, 1940.” Balance of copy is a pleasant 
burlesque in passport style . . . with 
numerous rubber stamps, including a red 
one entitled “All Excuses (very small 
type) REJECTED” (very large type). 
Miss Hopkins reports that the mailing 
made a good impression so New 
Year's Eve in the DeSoto must have been 
a howling success. 


GALA MAILING PIECE 


THE HOTEL NEW YORKER, Manhattan, has 
a gala Ice Show at their Terrace Restau- 
rant. The mailing piece used to adver- 
tise it is almost as good as the show 
itself. A 434” x 5%” blue cardboard 
folder has the front illustration printed 
in yellow and black—a drawing of an ice 
ballet in formation around tall, bubbling 
glasses. The ballerina on skates is doing 
a fancy figure on one of the ice cubes 
in the front tall glass. Open the folder 
and a die-cut skating queen whirls round 
and round in front of your eyes. It’s 
done with a rubber band (“patent pend- 
ing’ says the folder . .. ho-hum) and 
adds a nice touch of tricky realism to a 
mighty attractive folder. 

The Hotel New Yorker seems partial 
to die-cuts. Their New Year’s greeting 
was a die-cut colored folder, showing 
the Hotel, which opened to have a cheer- 
ful die-cut infant stand out as 1941. This 
particular mailing included a 1941 credit 
courtesy card, and a reply card on which 
to inform the management of change of 
residence, business address, or bank con- 
nection. 
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A LETTER WITH COLOR 


In another part of this issue of ‘THE REpoRTER, Chet Sloane makes an 
that hard to define, indefinite something .. . 
or whatever it is that 


appeal for COLOR 
whether it be copy, format, art, typography 
makes a Direct Mail piece stick head and shoulders over and above the 
routine ordinary mail. 


THE REPORTER Statf decided to inspect all of the sales promotion letters 


accumulated during the past few months . . . in an effort to find one which 


bristled with or exuded color. 


The letter selected was mailed during November by James I. Barton, 
Director of Publications, The American Legion Magazine, Advertising 
Offices, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. It is a beautiful letter, multi- 
graphed and carefully filled in . sent to prospects for advertising space 
... to impress them with the reader interest in The American Legion Maga- 
zine. Sorry we cannot give*you the booklet copy, too... but here is a 
letter with color. 


Ordinarily calm, practical, every-day citizens sat is theatres all over the country 
a short time ago, misty-eyed, with lumps in their throats as they watched Jimmy 
Stewart drag his dejected form up the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, after a group 
of sinister politicians had craftily framed him in the motion picture “Mr. Smith Goes 


to Washington.” 


A little while later, when Jimmy really got going on that magnificent soul-stirring 
filibuster speech which finally won everybody over, including even his arch enemy, 
“Senator Joseph Paine”, those same normally unemotional citizens were ready to 


discard the rules of rational behavior and climb up on their seats and cheer. 


You had to be a cigar store Indian not to get a real patriotic thrill right down 


to your heels out of those untorgettable scenes. 


We think you'll get the same kind of a kick out of the booklet, “Come to Boston”, 
by Bill Cunningham, Legionnaire, attached herewith, reprinted from The American 
Legion Magazine. Bill wrote this piece last summer to get Legionnaires to come to 
Boston for their annual Convention in September. 

Bill wrote reverently and fervently of what Boston means to America these days 
of “ideologies” and “totalitarianism”. He wrote of Bunker Hill, of Lexington and 
Concord, of Paul Revere and Captain John Parker who commanded “that thin little 
line of patriots” that met Pitcairn’s crack, red-coated battalion in the cold dawn of 
that never-to-be-forgotten April morning at Meeting House Green. 


You'll enjoy “Come to Boston”, whether or not you're a Legionnaire, and so will 
others in your family. And if you're lucky enough to have sons and daughters or 
nephews or nieces whom you'd like to have read a bit of early American history written 
by a man who loves his country and who catches the sublime spirit of sacrifice that 
shines through the deeds of our immortal patriots as they go forth to give that “last 
full measure of devotion’, pass Bill Cunningham's “Come to Boston’ on to them. 


Sincerely yours, 


JAMES F. BARTON, 
Director of Publications, 
The American Legion. 


REPORTER’S Note: Perhaps if you write to Jim Barton, he will send 
you a copy of Bill Cunningham’s splendid story. In the meantime use Jim 


Barton’s letter as a model in trying to build color into your own letters. 
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AFTER THE ORDER — WHAT? 


If more Direct Mail users took as much care of their customers after 
they got them as they do before, they wouldn't have to spend so much money 
going after new customers. You've all seen examples of customer neglect 

elaborate direct mail campaigns to get orders, followed by a sloppy 
form “thank you,” or no “thank you” at all. It’s so common that good 
“thank you” letters are worth mentioning—and hard to find. 


This month we received an unusual “thank you” letter from E. N. 
Andrews of the Sugar Beet Products Co., Saginaw, Michigan. It 1s used 
to acknowledge first orders for Formula SBS-11, a skin cleansing agent. 
It’s a reverse-plate printed letter—a solid bright red with the body of the 
letter and signature standing out white from the red background. Letter- 
head is printed across the top in black. Here’s the copy: 


TODAY IS A RED LETTER DAY FOR BOTH OF US! 
because today we received your first order for our Formula SBS-11 Skin Cleansing 
Soap—and today your first shipment leaves our factory. 


All.of us in business today are eager for new business—and that’s undoubtedly one 
reason we were so pleased to learn that you have decided to use our material. But 
another BIGGER reason is that we now have an opportunity to show you by ACTION 
rather than mere words just how prompt our service is—and how our product can 


benefit both your company and its employees. 


Today most manufacturers agree on the need for personal Cleanliness among plant 
employees. Cleanliness alone pays many dividends in health and happiness as you 
well know. 


Now that you have chosen Formula SBS-11 you will not only get the cleanliness you 
are paying for—but in addition you will obtain genuine protection for both your em- 
plovees and your company against dermatitis and skin infection losses—and the Good 
Will your workers hold for your firm will be considerably increased. 

Over 97% of the 4,000 companies which supply Formula SBS-11 to their plant workers 
tell us that this product is a definite factor in their Employee Relations program. 
You can certainly look for similar results. 


We're mighty pleased to have your first order for Formula SBS-11 and want to thank 
you for it. We will do everything we know to justify your confidence in us and our 
material. 


Another good example of courtesy to customers was sent to us by 
Reporter George Engelbrecht, Universal Lithographing Company, 4311 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago. It was sent to him in regard to some mer- 
chandise he had ordered. \Ve quote in part: 


I am writing to make certain your order has arrived in good condition. 

We know that it was right when it left here—but to save you all possible incon- 
venience, we inserted the individual cards in the die-cut slots. This caused a ridge 
in the cards when packed for shipment. 


We didn’t believe this would affect their safe transit, but two of our good custo- 
mers have written to say that this ridge had the effect of marking the front covers 
of some of their cards. 

We don’t want any flaws in the goods you receive from us, and if your order is 
not entirely up to standard we would like to fill it over for you at once without charge. 

Just advise us, please. As I[ have said, there have been only two reports to this 
effect, but we prefer to call this possibility to your attention now rather than have 
you use merchandise less than just right. 


A simple letter of this sort, in advance of complaints, will go a long 


way in cementing customer relations. 
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MOVING IS NEWS 


WHEN THE printing firm founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin moves to a new location 
. . that is news. 

















Good luck to the Franklin Printing 
Company at their new address—23rd and 
Chestnut, Philadelphia . . . and congratu- 
lations to them for a spectacular removal 
notice. We illustrate the cover of an 
11” x 14” French fold circular. Inside 
on the double spread is an interesting 
hypothetical conversation between Dr. 
Franklin and the present executives. Dr. 
l‘ranklin’s paragraphs are in italics, while 
the modern answers are in straight type. 
The answers given seem to satisfactorily 
explain the reasons for pulling up the 
old roots. Poor Richard closes the dis- 
cussion by saying “Well, I like this new 
location of my company. Count on my 
spirit being present.” 


REAL SHOWMANSHIP 


FRASER INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED, 420 
lexington Avenue, New York, took a 
cue from the theatre in a recent mailing 
for. Fraopaque Paper. An 8” x 10%” 
folder has a middle opening, with the 
corners cut to show 2n illustration of an 
orchestra pit. The word “encore” 1s 
splashed all over the front folds. Inside, 
four separate sheets (marked “Scene 1- 
2-3-4") are inserted in a slit represent- 
ing a stage. Each of these sheets is a 
reproduction of a strong testimonial for 
Fraopaque. On the side folds, arrows 
pointing to the “stage” explain each ot 
the “scenes” and picture the publications 
for which Fraopaque is used. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


IS THERE SOME reliable index that we can 
consult ahead of time to determine whether 
it will be profitable to put a large mailing 
into the post office? 


Evidently other mailers have worked 
upon this problem but the nearest thing 
we have to a solution is the volume of 
trading on the stock market. One mail 
order operator in New York tells us that 
whenever the trading is running along 
at a million shares or better, results of 
mailings are satisfactory, that when. the 
volume of stock trading is below a million, 
mail order results also drop. 


Out of your wide experience with mail 
order enterprises you have undoubtedly 
had experience which would be helpful 
to us in solving this problem, and we 
should appreciate your suggestions. 


Cordially yours, 


CHARLES B. ROTH, 
Charles B. Roth & Associates, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dear Mr. Roth: If you or I could 
find a fool proof system which would 
definitely predetermine proper and safe 
time to mail order solicitations—we both 
could forget about the Direct Mail busi- 
ness .. . go to Florida with Jack Carr, 
Tom Dreier, Ralph Thompson, Ken 
Goode, etc., and live off our royalties. 
Maybe Max Habernickel will find a solu- 
tion (see report on page 8). Many of 
the mailers are working on various sys- 
tems such as Business Week Index, etc. 
We print your letter in the hope of stir- 
ring up some discussion. Will also in- 
clude it in the Questionnaires. In the 
meantime, keep on batting . . . with judg- 
ment gained from experience. 





SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION STUNT 


When we started to get case histories, to prove that Direct Mail is read, we wrote 
to Joe F. Price, of Price Templeton Syndicate, 514 Shelly Bldg., Vancouver, B. C., and 
asked if he had any quotable returns. One of the cases he gave us makes an interest- 
ing report all by itself. 


How Many People Read Direct Mail? 


My belief is that it is well over 90%. There is no rule of thumb that 


I know about to determine the reaction to direct mail; this depends upon 


the offer and the skill with which the offer is presented. 


There are at least three things which stand in the way of direct mail 
success. (a) An adequate list, (b) the cost of delivery to the selected list, 
and (c) poor follow-up. What I consider my greatest success in sales 
letters or direct mail was a stunt I pulled just about a year ago on a news- 
paper promotion job. (Am sending the complete campaign, and you will 
see how each of the above stumbling blocks was avoided in this campaign 
... No, the idea is not patented or copyrighted, but it is impossible for me 
to supply other extra copies. If anyone is interested he will have to look 
it over in the Direct Mail Center. ) 


The only original idea was the happy thought of making use of the 
upper left hand corner of the newspaper page. There was no postage, 
addressing, or delivery expense. The circulation department was organized 
into a drive. Each route boy was asked to select 20 homes, non-subscribers, 
and get their signed permission to accept the paper on a free trial subscrip- 
tion. Thus 5000 live prospects were secured. 


On the day the trial subscription started, on each paper, in the upper 
left-hand corner was tipped a small yellow slip (“Good Morning! Here 
is the first copy of your 10 day complimentary subscription.” etc.) 


On the second day of the trial subscription, a multigraphed letter was 
tipped onto the upper left-hand corner. The letter was not folded, and the 
reader had to remove it before he could read the news. Letter started with 
a headline—‘‘An ambitious boy has selected your name . . . The hustling 
young business-man-of-tomorrow, who gets up at five o’clock every morning 
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to deliver the morning paper to the homes in your neighborhood, was asked 
to select a limited number of names of people on his route whom he believed 
would appreciate the up-to-the-minute news of a morning paper which 
would be delivered before breakfast time. He chose YOU.” Rest of the 
letter explained the editorial policy of this particular newspaper, explained 
the trial subscription, asked for a subscription but didn’t press too hard. 


Four days later another yellow sticker, resembling the first, was stuck 
on the upper left-hand corner of the newspaper. Copy started, “Good 
Morning! We hope you are enjoying your 10-day complimentary sub- 
scription.” Two days later, in the same spot, another yellow sticker an- 
nounced: “Your complimentary subscription has still a few days to go. 
We hope you are getting the Habit... ” 


Then came the piece de resistance. The day before the 10-day trial 
ended, a reply postcard was affixed up in that left-hand corner. Copy 
read: “YES! You can tell that ambitious young fellow who delivers the 
NEW in this neighborhood to leave the paper at my door each 
morning until further notice. I will pay him at the rate of 50 cents per 
month.” This was on Friday. 





On the tenth day a “drive” took place. The boys called on the pros- 
pective customers. It was a push-over. 1321 new signed subscribers out 
of 5000 sampling. (Better than 25%). They all signed up without any 
premiums or special inducements. 


To prove the soundness of the idea, it was repeated a month later 
to a different list, naturally a list not quite so select. An additional 1100 
new subscriptions were secured. 


What actually happened was that Direct Mail procedure sans postage 
stamps was used to soften up the prospects. All of which merely proves 
that Direct Mail technique can even sell newspapers. 

X* * . % 


Our thanks to Joe Price for an interesting case history—and for send- 
ing samples of each piece used in the campaign. They will be on display 
at the Direct Mail Center. 


FOR YOUR CASE HISTORY FILE 


If you know someone who is still not convinced that Direct Mail is 
read and acted upon, here are a few more case histories to show definite 
returns: 

Southern States Iron Roofing Company sent 500,000 letters (third class) to farm 
owners to get inquiries for their catalogue. Received 14.2% replies. 

Porter’s, New Orleans Department Store, each month mails about 1500 invita- 
tions to buy to inactive accounts. They revive from 300 to 500 accounts per month. 
(20%-33 1/3%). 

A nationally known manufacturer sent an automatically typed letter to 40,000 
prospect names, offering a helpful booklet. 11% requested copies. 

Tuberculosis and Health Society of St. Louis mailed a straight appeal letter, 
multigraphed on green stock, illustrated with line drawings, enclosing a green return 
envelope (unstamped) to 9,400 persons who had showed interest in their work. Re- 
ceived replies from 9%. Average contribution amounted to $5.88. 

FORTUNE sent 970,000 3-page letters to special lists offering the special New 
York issue of FORTUNE for $1.00 a copy. Received 12.4% returns, and 95% of 
these paid cash in advance. 


The Progressive Education Association sent a subscription renewal letter to more 
than 5,000. Response—12%. 
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WHAT'S THIS? 


THE MICHIGAN LIQUOR CONTROL COMMIS- 
SION recently decided that Direct Mail 
Advertising is “provocative of confusion 
and serves no economic purpose,” and 
therefore disapproves of the above men- 
tioned practice. 


Here’s a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Michigan Liquor Control Commis- 
sion and sent to newspapers and vendors. 

“WHEREAS, the deluge of broadsides, mail- 
ing pieces and advertising novelties upon licen- 
sees by newspapers and vendors is provocative 


of confusion and serves no economic purpose; 
and 


“WHEREAS, the practice of newspapers in 
sending their representatives to make promo- 
tional calls on licensees in behalf of distillers 
and breweries is also provocative of confusion, 
and since one representative usually promotes 
several brands simultaneously no practical ser- 
vice is effected. 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Secretary be directed to communi- 
cate in writing with vendors and newspapers 
calling their attention to the previous ruling 
that the Liquor Control Commission reserves 
the right to approve or disapprove all forms 
of alcoholic beverage advertising and advising 
them that the Commission disapproves of the 
above mentioned practice.’’ 


Your reporter learns that brewery and 
liquor advertising in the State of Michi- 
gan is in a state of confusion... and we 
wonder what the advertising folks up that 
way are going to do about this latest 
arbitrary censorship of advertising. If 
it is within the law to sell a product in 
the State of Michigan, it is also within 
the legal rights of the suppliers to adver- 
tise that product. Your reporter will ap- 
pear before the Lansing Advertising Club 
during March. At that time we'll try 
to find out more about this case. 


A GOOD CASE 
FOR ADVERTISING 


THE CASE-HOYT CORPORATION, Rochester, 
New York, just published a dignified 8- 
page booklet, well-printed on fine rag- 
paper, entitled “Advertising * Industry’s 
First Line of Defense.” Two brief, power- 
ful chapters, are entitled ‘Protecting 
Peace Time Markets Is Advertising’s 
War Time Job,” and “How Advertising 
and Sales Can Best Help Management.” 
Last page explains how Case-Hoyt is 
equipped to plan and prepare “Direct 
Advertising that will pay out in sub- 
stantial dividends once the world returns 
to normal.” 
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DE-BUNKING THE BUNK 


(Excerpts from interesting letter ) 
YOUR ARTICLE in the last issue of THE 
REPORTER, under the heading “Do People 
Read Direct Mail,” certainly did my 
heart good. [| didn’t know there was any- 
hody so mentally flat-footed as even to 
think, let alone say, that direct mail is 
“the bunk”. 

Our circulars, of which we issue hun- 
dreds of thousands, and our house organ 
“Trumbull Cheer’, which is distributed 
to about 43,000 selected firms and indi- 
viduals and in which these circulars each 
month are enclosed—represent our most 
effective sales promotion program—with 
which the trade papers tie in to reach 
other thousands that we cannot approach 
direct. 

Our product has little consumer appeal, 
heing apparatus for power and light dis- 
tribution, sold entirely through whole- 
salers—and so we do no advertising in 
newspapers or national magazines. 

As far as trade papers go, although 
they helieve very strongly—and perhaps 
a little more strongly than some manu- 
facturers can follow—in the value of their 
media for sales promotion, they certainly 
utilize direct mail to get business for 
themselves, and as far as I know, would 
call direct mail literature distributed by 
manufacturers anything but “the bunk’. 

I should say your article has done a lot 
to de-bunk “the bunk” of Mr. Holbrook. 


L. L. BRASTOW, 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Plainville, Connecticut. 


Reborter’s Note: A cheer for Trum- 
hull Cheer—and all the other good adver- 
tising (both trade paper and Direct Mail) 
produced by Mr. Brastow. 


PORTER'S TANUARY 
SALE CIRCULAR 


FROM JULES PAGLIN, Porter’s, New Or- 
leans, comes a cleverly folded broadside 
announcing their January sale. It’s on 
green, heavy stock, printed in red and 
black, folded to form a self-mailer. Out- 
side fold shows a duck looking uncom- 
fortably out of a pot, with the heading 
“We're in a stew, but Inside fold 
takes it up there and adds... “It’s duck 
soup for you.” In addition to the bar- 
gain offers—the duck soup for their cus- 
tomers—Porter’s use one fold for sales- 
men’s photos, identifying them hy name 
and department. 
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A SURVEY OF CHRISTMAS MESSAGES 


Your reporter and his family played a pleasant game this Christmas. 


During the holiday period, we carefully inspected, read and talked about 


each Christmas message received—imaking word pictures of all the senders. 


(That, in itself, is a pleasant memory-stirring game). Then we made a 


statistical survey of the messages—spreading them out over the floor, tables 


and chairs. Some of you may be interested in our observations. 


1. 


Out of the 262 messages received . . . 20-10%, arrived after Christmas day 
(those slow-pokes ). 

Everyone talks about Christmas Cards—but only three out of the 262 were cards 
.. all the rest were folders, booklets, etc. 

163 of the messages were of the stock variety sold in stores; 11 were form letters ; 

while 88 (about 1/3) were individually designed by the senders. 

Only two of the 262 forgot to sign or print their names—so that we would know 

the senders. (Like omitting the price in a Direct Mail appeal). 

Among the 163 stock syndicated “cards” . . . there were only two cases of dupli- 

cations which is a pretty good indication that Greeting Card Manutacturers are 

and that “tastes’ 


’ 


supplying a wide variety ... vary greatly. 

Among the 163 stock “cards’ only 14 were die-cut. Wonder why the manufacturers 

go slow on this appearance improving feature? 

Our hypothetical prize for best looking card goes to Charles A. MacFarlane. 

The trend in stock cards seems to be toward larger sizes; and many senders use 

inside of folder for personal hand-written letter (a fine custom). 

Strangely . . . only two “cards” included a patriotic theme. 

All cards were notable for evident good taste ... not a flippant or vulgar expres- 

sion among them, even though six had an appropriate humorous slant. 

Of the 11 “form” letters three were automatically typewritten; three were 

mimeographed; two multigraphed and two offset while one woman writes 

the year’s history of her family and sends typewritten carbon copies to all close 

friends. 

An analysis of the 83 interesting and individually designed messages shows the 

following highlights. 

(a) 18 used photographs of family or home (creating the most comment and 
memory-stirring ). 

(b) Three used a privately printed booklet instead of card or folder. A _ special 
award should go to Evelyn and Howard Warner for the‘r beautiful, inspiring 
and tear-jerking Christmas story (wish we had room to reproduce in full). 


—_ 


(c) Two individualists used miniature tinkling jingle bells tied to their folders. 


(d) One used striking dry-die-stamping of name on metal foil behind plasticile 
shield. 

(e) Stuart and Emma Webb of Baltimore used best humor with picture of their 
home accompanying jingle version of “Night Before Christmas” which each 
tried to blame on the other. 


(f) Best patriot theme ... by Githen-Sohl ... using A MERI(CA) Christmas 
design. 
(gz) Most striking in simplicity . a green bordered card with 8 word hand- 


written message silk screened in red .. . from Bob Clark of Rising. 
(h) Two of the 83 individualists used home-made wood cuts. 
(1) More clever novelties this vear than ever before . among them: J. M. 
Bryant of Clarkville tipped a small bag of dried field peas to his message— 
tying it in with “An Old Southern Custom”; Frank Hoxie of Boston used 
a 2” x 36” scroll attached to outside of a mailing card: George Kinter of 
Pittsburgh created a hand-made card solely for Editor of The Reporter 
kidding him about a “certain controversy”; Ralph Thompson of Winter 
Haven (bless his heart) attached a crate of oranges to his expressed card— 
and Jules Paglin of New Orleans followed suit for New Years. (Wish 
Buck Weaver of General Motors would simulate that idea next Christmas) : 


(Continued ) 
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Artist Bob Smith reproduced on a large sheet all the Christmas sketches 
which gave him and his staff a holiday nightmare; Allen, Lane & Scott of 
Philadelphia used an individualized linotype slug which popped up with a 
trick motion device; Fred Hoch had a clever die-cut silhouette of his profile 
made into a folder: Leon Bamberger used a die-cut circular reproduction 
of a cracked phonograph record to symbolize his message ‘‘Here’s hoping 
you will break all records in 1941”; Designer Guy Hodges takes a prize for 
his die-cut, rubber-band motivated fireplace which springs into third dimen- 
sion; while J. Armstrong used a rubber hand to raise a Santa Jack-in-the- 
box when envelope flap is opened: John D. Yeck inserted a mirror with which 
the “person in mirror” could read the good-will message printed in reverse; 
Leonard Raymond used a clever memo to his Art Department asking for 
sketches .. . showed the suggestions ... then wound up with his instructions 
and amateur drawings for a simple message; most unique idea came from 
the twins Bob and Dick Greenwald of Akron . 
of Doubles” with border made from postmarks of all twin-named cities in 


. a folder “from the land 


U. S.—such as Twin Falls, Twin Rocks, Twin Lakes, etc., etc. Most dra- 
matic ... the “On to Victory” message from E. G. Skirrow of Dunlop in 
Canada, with stirring picture in full colors by Charles Comfort. 

Well . . . that’s enough of a survey for this year. It’s a fine custom 
—this annual rekindling of friendly contacts through the mail. Many 
business organizations would have better business if they used friendly con- 
tactS with old customers all through the year. And... before we close 

. hats off to the fellows whom no one ever seems to thank .. . the Postmen: 
This past Christmas saw just about the heaviest domestic mail volume in 
the history of the Post Office. The mail was handled promptly, efficiently, 
speedily and without outward fuss or hullabaloo. \We—in the Direct Mail 
business—should be more than a little proud of the skilled organization 
which makes this delivery possible. 


GOOD INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Several noteworthy pieces of industrial advertising reached the Direct 
Mail Center this month. 


The Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland, has been publish- 
ing a series of informative booklets, describing the Pangborn line of roto- 
blast equipment. The newest addition to this library is a slick, 26-page 
and cover booklet—Bulletin 213, devoted to Pangborn Rotoblast Rocker 
Barrels. It’s a three-color job that fully describes the operation of cleaning 
miscellaneous items of gray iron, steel, semi-steel malleables, forgings, 
plate, brass, bronze alloy and other castings by the Airless Rotoblast method. 
Layout, copy, and use of color on the inside pages adds up to an effective 
piece of Direct Mail. Cross-section illustrations of the equipment, with 
each part and operation clearly labeled and arrowed, makes an easy-to- 
understand and complete presentation. 

A smaller but very clever piece of industrial advertising comes from 
the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. It’s a die 
cut, trick folder, measuring 334” x 9%” closed. In red and black, on the 
front of the folder. is the heading—*3 Questions That Pop Up in Every 
Process.” Opening the first fold (which is really the middle fold) a die 
cut cartoon of a man pops up, and the question “When?” is printed big 
and red below it. Two other men pop up from the two side folds, asking 
the questions “How Long?” and “How Much?” Opening the sheet to its 
full size reveals the full story—how TAG instruments accurately record 
and control various types of plant equipment. 
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POSTMASTER'S 
PROMOTION 


REPORTER J. B. HOWARD of Curtiss 1000, 
Inc.. Hartford, Connecticut, sent us this: 

“The enclosed bulletins or letters written by 
Mr. Wm. H. Woodard, Vostmaster, North Chi- 
cago, Lllinois, and sent to the patrons of his 
Post Office were sent into us by one of our 
salesmen in the Chicago area. 

“This is a good example of a Postmaster who 
is really on the job and I have no doubt that 
these letters proved interesting and probably in 
some cases helpful to the patrons of the North 
Chicago Post Office. 

“This same thing has been done by a few 
other Postmasters in the country but it seems 
to me that it could very well be done by many 
more. 

“I thought you might be interested in seeing 
these letters and that they might possibly pro- 
vide some material for an article for the 
REPORTER. You need not return them.” 

Thanks, J. B., for this interesting col- 
lection. We are on Postmaster Wood- 
ard’s mailing list, and have mentioned 
several of his Bulletins in the past. We 
are grateful to you for the complete col- 
lection (which we did not have) for our 
files. More postmasters should follow the 
W oodard lead. 


INTERESTING 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


EARL P. STRONG, Head of the Department 
of Business Education, District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools, Washington, D. C., 
collaborating with Mae Lennon, Instructor 
of Varityping, Washington, D. C., has 
just produced a most interesting 212-page 
textbook entitled “Vari-Typer Operation 
& Applications”. Entire book composed 
on the Vari-Typer and offset. A most 
beautiful job. An advance course for 
those who want to get the most out of 
this unique office machine. Price is $2.00. 
Book was published by The Authors at 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York. 




















A BIG ORDER 


H. L. SMITH Of the United Mercantile 
Agencies, Louisville, Kentucky, writes: 


“Maybe somebody has already done it, 
or maybe it can’t be done—but if some 
kind of a chart could be made up cover- 
ing the various and numerous questions 
of a similar nature to those covered in 
your October REporTER . . . with the an- 
swers given in some kind of a tabulated 
form to show that three out of five thought 
one way or the other, etc., it would be 
a very helpful thing. ; 

“Frankly, the only trouble I had in 
trying to diagnose the answers to the 
“forum” questions was that I couldn’t 
without checking back all the time figure 
the nature of business of each of the 
folks answering the questions. It may be 
true that the answers would be just the 
same whether a fellow was selling auto- 
mobiles or peanuts. Put, we sell a service, 
pure and simple, and I have found many 
instances where the ideas used in selling 
some material thing would not very well 
apply to seiling our service.” 


Reporter’s Note: You have asked for 
a hig order. Direct Mail has many rami- 
fications. Formulas and opinions in one 
line of activity may throw you off in 
another. (Chet Sloane, Nick Samstag, 
George Dugdale and others have given 
us the jitters ... or are we getting old?) 
At any rate, during 1941 we'll try to tabu- 
late the returns to our questionnaires in 
some easily indexed form. We have an 
idea of how it can be done. 


TAGVERTISING 


‘““ADVERTISING S LITTLE BROTHER .. . TAG- 
VERTISING’ stands out in white letters from 
the black band on the 8%” x 11” red 
laminated cover. It’s a simple folder that 
has everything, and should do a grand 
job for the Whitney Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 240 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The inside heading is, “A Message to 
Production Men.” Two color illustra- 
tions and punchy copy tell the story of 
the Whitney Research Bureau, Copy 
Service, Manufacturing Facilities, and 
Art Service, and an envelope tipped to 
the last fold holds a glassine bag of repre- 
sentative Whitney Tags. Everything 
about this folder is good . . . but we par- 
ticularly liked the line, “Your problem 
child is our baby.” Entire story stresses 
importance of good tags on merchandise 
.. . for point of sale impression. 
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REMEMBRANCE ADVERTISING 


November Reporter (Page 22) printed letter from a Purchasing 
Agent telling suppliers not to send Christmas presents. 


Our old friend Cliff Ball, Sales Promotion Manager of Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, didn’t like the article 





and told us so in this fashion. 


There are but very, very few business men’s desks or walls in the United States 
that do not carry some piece of Remembrance Advertising Is “the pot going to call 
the kettle black”? What do vou mean, “gift racket”? Do you know enough about the 
function of Remembrance Advertising, much of which is ¢.stribvted at Christmas time, 
to cast your vote with Mr. Kelly? 


Possibly there is some bribery of purchasing agents. And possibly, in their case, 
too many “shots in the arm” become ineffective. But too few times do they make the 
buying decisions. The mechanics of buying are handled by them. But the specifica- 
tions and, in most cases, the actual source of supply is designated or decided upon 
by other people in the organization. Would you rule out the friendly relations they 
have with their suppliers—their business friends on whom they depend for help and 
advice? = 


Flenry, you have an interesting magazine. I like to read it, but it loses some of 
its effectiveness when it is guilty of thoughtless appraisal of another form of adver- 
tising. Let’s be honest. Isn’t there room for more than one form of honest, sincere 
¢ dvertising ? 


ReEporTER’s NOTE: Don’t get us wrong, Cliff. That article had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with “Remembrance Advertising.” The article re- 
ferred to “Christmas Presents.’ You and I know that “Christmas Pres- 
ents” have gone, at times, from cigars and liquor as high as a limousine or 
a house and lot. Presents in many cases meant commissions, rebates, or 
payments for “future benefits to be derived.” Mr. Kelly was only one of 
many Purchasing Agents who sent such letters . . and he is to be commended. 


Remembrance Advertising, to our way of thinking, is nothing more 
than a part of the Direct Mail Advertising picture. It isn’t another form 
of Advertising. Even if it were, THE REPORTER is not campaigning against 
any other legitimate form of advertising. No one, not even a purchasing 
agent, complains if a supplier sends to his customer an ash tray, a calendar, 
a letter opener, a desk memo, a beer mug or a radio—when that remem- 
brance is obviously labelled “remembrance advertising.” Best stunt of 
past Christmas season was gift of American Airways to its long mileage 
customers . . . a personal radio with A. A. seal on loud speaker frame. No 
one could say that gift was bribery or a racket. It was a spectacular 
example of “remembrance advertising’’—plainly labelled. 


You are right—the basis of good business is to build friendly rela- 
tionships. And that’s one reason why it’s fun to edit THE REPoRTER. We 
have friends like you who will openly voice their disagreements or mis- 
understanding, instead of carrying around a hidden grouch . . . or grumbling 
behind our back. Most misunderstandings, like this one, fade into nothing 
when openly discussed. Jules Paglin claims that out of every 100 customers 
lost by average business, fourteen drifted away because of unadjusted dif- 
ferences. Those customers could be saved by frienuly, personal (or letter) 
contact. 


To close the record . . . we like Remembrance Advertising. Is that 
clear, Cliff? And how about sending us another one of your good letter 


openers. We lost the last one you sent. ; 
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IS SELLING IMPORTANT 
in YOUR Business? 











@ Do you ever have difficulty in getting salesmen to do the 
things you want them to do? 


@ Do you ever have difficulty in getting distributors to back 
up company plans as outlined ? 


@ Do you ever have difficulty in getting dealer co-operation 
on displaying your product or pushing it? 


@ If so, send for your copy of “The Truth about Salesmen” 
—which contains an important message every sales execu- 
tive is interested in. It will be sent you FREE if requested 
on company letterhead, together with information as to 
the type of selling personnel you are concerned about. 


Send for YOUR Copy Now! 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


313 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF “PUSH PLANS”* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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AUTOMATIC 
HANDWRITING 


During the month we had an oppor- 
tunity to examine a machine that auto- 
matically writes, with a fountain pen, 
faithful reproductions of a signature. The 
machine’s inventor, Russell Bailey, Presi- 
dent of Autopen Corporation, 9th and 
Kearny Streets, N.E., Washington, D. C., 
had a machine in New York for demon- 
stration. 

It's really an amazing device. The ma- 
chine records and then reproduces hand- 
writing. The rewritten script is indis- 
tinguishable from the original—even to 
the shading of letters when the original 
is shaded. The signature records can 
be changed in less than five minutes and 
another signature put on the machine. 


Watching the machine operate brought 
to mind a multitude of uses—how we'd 
like to have one in this office to save 
this reporter from daily writer’s cramp; 
what such a machine will mean for letter- 
shops whose customers insist on hand- 
written signatures that look authentic. 


The Autopen has already been used 
to sign bonds—since it, unlike the human 
hand, always writes the same signature 
in the same way and therefore discourages 
forgery. It also came in handy during 
the last Presidential campaign. 


THE RADIO BATTLE 


BETWEEN ASCAP and the Broadcasting 
Studios must remind some Direct Mail 
people of the patent racket controversy in 
our own field. There is a striking simi- 
larity. : 

Your reporter does not desire to be- 
come involved in radio’s controversy, but 
we do have a right to comment on the 
Direct Mail angles. 


The National Association of Broadcast- 
ers should be complimented on its intelli- 
gent Direct Mail campaign to acquaint 
the advertising fraternity with all of the 
facts, and the radio industry should be 
complimented for not prostituting its own 
medium by airing the controversy to the 
entire listening public. 


If you have not seen the two excellent, 
illustrated and informative booklets en- 
titled “Portrait of a ‘Protector’” and “A 
New Deal for Song-Writers” .. . be 
sure to get copies from your local station 
member of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. It is an interesting fight 

. and worth watching. 
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SITL!GLIA 


PERSONALIZE 


YOUR LETTERS WITH THE 


AUTUO-TYPIST 


Friendly and personal . . . or formal and forbidding? Which 
type of letter do you like to receive? Well sir, your custom- 
ers have the same reaction. 


Treat them to a friendly ard personal salutation when they 
open your message, and get REPLIES heretofore unobtain- 
able through ordinary mailings. 


THE AUTO.-TYPIST permits insertion of individual names— 
special data—fill-ins—dates—also dictated and stock para- 
‘ graphs that AUTOMATICALLY ‘“‘custom-tailor’’ as many as 
: 200 personalized letters per day. Remember—the cost is 


amazingly low when you find results can be 10 TIMES 
GREATER. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY LONDON 





Mail this coupon 
to our nearest 
office. Learn how 
AUTO-TYPISTS 
can help your 
sales and collec- 
tion problems. 





NAME. 





ADDRESS ) 5 
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FURNITURE FACTS 


SEVERAL READERS OF THE REPORTER wanted 
to know how much the average customer 
is worth to the average furniture retailer. 
The National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion of Chicago, very kindly gave us the 
information. 

It averages between fifty and sixty 
dollars per year over the United States. 
it is also interesting to note that the 
average furniture retailer receives be- 
tween one-quarter and one-third of his 
annual business from new customers. From 
a Direct Mail standpoint ... if an average 
customer is worth $50 per year, it should 
be worth at least $1.00 per year to keep 
in touch with that customer by mail. 
A dollar per year would be more than 
adequate for a letter per month. During 
the 1941 surveys, your reporter will en- 
deavor to learn the yearly average worth 


( 


— 


f customers in many lines of business. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


iN RESPONSE to demands, we have prepared 
a small 8-page folder containing a reprint 
of the second section of the Survey (see 
November REPoRTER) entitled “Do People 
Read Direct Mail?” All the percentage 
case histories are included. There is a 
description of THE REPORTER and a sub- 
scription blank on the back page. We'll 
be glad to supply these reprints for Ic 
per copy ...or if you want a large supply 
with the back page left blank for your 
own imprint, write to THE REPORTER 
Offices for price. 


HOTEL MAGAZINE 
PROGRESSES 


LAST SUMMER we mentioned the coopera- 
tive campaign put on by the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotels Association. A part of this 
campaign was the publication LIVE, dis- 
tributed to guests in member hotels. 
We've been watching the progress of this 
publication, and it seems to improve with 
every issue. The latest issue uses a second 
color, blue, for the first time. Just a 
spot of color, at the right place on each 
page, brightens up the magazine im- 
mensely, and adds to the interest of the 
timely articles contained in the issue. 
There is a stirring article, “Cherish Your 
Freedom,” another illustrated account of 
“What to See and Do in Pennsylvania,” 
an account of the last Republican Con- 
vention, from a hotel man’s point of view, 
and other items to interest every guest 

Congratulations, LIVE, and keep up 
the good work. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
STORE DISSECTED 


UP IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, during 
the month, we ran into an unusual de- 
partment store promotion piece. It’s a 
” x 6%” die-cut booklet put out by 
G. Fox & Co., Harttord’s leading depart- 
ment store. 


> 
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l‘ront of the booklet shows the G. Fox 
store at the intersection of Talcott and 
Main Streets. The store is seen from 
in front and above, so that the roof is 
plainly visible, and so is every numbered 
floor of the store. Each “floor” of the 
piece is a separate die-cut sheet, which 
lifts to show the plan of the floor below, 
a list of the merchandise to be found on 
that floor, and photo views. Fifteen gradu- 
ated, die-cut sheets give the complete 
Hloor-by-floor layout of the G. Fox Store, 
from roof to second sub-basement, in a 
way that makes you want to see the store 
itself. 


HOTEL PACKAGE 


NANCY BURKE leit off letter-writing long 
enough to get out an over-sized book of 
Holiday matches for The Senator, Atlan- 
tic City. Of course, it was an unusual 
book of matches, and the “package” idea 
fit in very well with the Senator news- 
paper advertising . . . but for anyone who 
writes letters as well as Nancy Burke, 
match booklet advertising can’t quite com- 
pare with past mailing pieces. 


A GOVERNMENT FOLDER 


WE WERE GLAD to see a recent folder from 
the United States Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A small two-fold piece, 
describing the United States Govern- 
ment Manual Fall 1940, with an order 
blank on the one fold, to order copies of 
the Manual at $.75 each. 

Not enough business men avail them- 
selves of the excellent source material 
and lists provided by various publications 
of the Government Printing Office. This 
Manual lists all the functions and activi- 
ties of the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment . . . including a list of several 
hundred representative publications, with 
prices. 

Most remarkable thing about this is 
the indication that the United States 
Printing Office is advertising. If they 
did more advertising of this kind, more 
people would know about the authentic 
material available. 
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“SPEED UP" xour 
MULTILITH 
or 


MULTIGRAPH 
duplicator 







with 


FASTER WORK AT BIG SAVINGS 


Because you eliminate half the number of plates set, half the number of 
impressions, half the number of collating operations, you can handle the 
duplication of specifications, price lists, catalogs, forms, etc., on your 
Multilith or Multigraph duplicator in 1/10 the time at 1/4 the cost! For 
all photographic or direct-to-plate work, Vari-Typer’s changeable type 
plates and even, electric impression, speedily produce handsomer copy 
that runs longer, without filling-in. On multiple page jobs you save on 
paper, running time, supplies and postage because Vari-Typer produces 
compact type pages that look like printing and take less space. Time, 
today, is worth really big money. Vari-Typer saves important time on 
every duplicating job: it “sets’’copy faster, and by condensing type 
arrangements cuts running and collating time. Investigate! 

Text type set EXECUTIVES: this portfolio is packed with ideas. You 


on Vari-Typer can have one, free of charge or obligation. It’s a pain- 
less way to increase profits. Send the coupon ---now.... 


: CAN 





Vari-Typer Building 333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


lease send your portfolio, “How You Can Profit by Using 
Yari-Typer”. Also special Multilith data and samples 
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YOU WOULDN'T USE A 1910 MODEL 
IN YOUR CATALOG — WHY USE OUT- 
DATED ORDER FORM MATERIAL? 


You've streamlined your catalogue with new 
type faces—modern artwork and photography 

- but chances are your order blanks are 
way back in the horse and buggy era. 


Don't let your order form presentation be just 
an afterthought. Make sure you cash in on 
all the thought and care that went into the 
preparation of your catalog by using ORDER- 
VELOPES—the catalog order form enclosure 
now being used by such representative con- 
cerns as Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy & Co., 
B. Altman, John Wanamaker, Gimbel’s and 
many others. 























ORDER-VELOPES are the scientifically design- 
ed order form-envelope combination with the 
completely formed envelope pocket that in- 
vites confidence for the enclosure of cash or 
check remittances. Your customers are sure 
to appreciate the ‘convenience of a return 
envelope, and the one unit construction of 
the ORDER-VELOPE insures retention of this 
envelope until ready for use. It cannot be- 
come separated from the order form and lost, 
as is so often the case with separate order 
form and separate envelope enclosures. 

ORDER-VELDPES guarantee that your orders 
will be received in a uniform manner for 
easy handling. One piece construction keeps 


the postmark right on the order for purposes 
of check-up if necessary. 


Modernize your order form material now— 
with ORDER-VELOPES. For a demonstration 
of how ORDER-VELOPES will increase the 
productiveness of your catalog, send us two 
of your present order blanks, together with 
your quantity requirements. 


We'll submit an ORDER-VELOPE dummy and 
price quotations for your consideration. No 
obligation, of course. 


THE SAWDON COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-1566 


— 


Bind-InVelopes + Combine-Velopes 
Du-Plex Envelopes - Pocket Invoice Labels 
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THE HIDDEN VALUE IN DIRECT MAIL 


Annual Direct Mail Day at the Boston Advertising Club is always an important 
event—usually with largest attendance of the year. According to all reports—the meet- 
ing in December topped all records. Ed Leason of Dickie-Raymond is President of 
Club. John Sweet (then Vice-President of Poor's Publishing, now V. P. of Dickie- 
Raymond) was Chairman of Direct Mail Day and introduced the star performer, 
Perry I. Prentice, Circulation Director of Time, Lire and_Fortune. Because Mr. 
Prentice advances a sane method of thinking about Direct Mail which should be helpful 
to all users of it... we give you a boiled-down digest. Read it. Study it. Put its 
ideas to work. 


If a great deal that I say sounds like kindergarten stuff to you direct 
mail men, will you please remember that if the rest of the advertising world 
understood this kindergarten stuff, John Sweet would not be able to write 
me—‘‘Why is it that direct mail gets kicked around and abused like a 
mongrel dog?” 


I wish I could do somethmg to make the rest of you share our con- 
viction that no advertiser can get the full benefit of his advertising appro- 
priation unless his advertising program includes the use of direct mail for 
that part of his selling that can be done better by direct mail than in any 
other way. Conversely, however, lest our TIME, Inc., advertising sales- 
men get too nervous and too apprehensive that I am going to suggest it 
would be a’ good idea for all of you to cancel your magazine advertising 
and spend the money on postage stamps, perhaps I had better add right 
now that I don’t think many large advertisers can get the full benefit of 
direct mail unfess their direct mail is an integrated part of a well-rounded 
advertising program. 


In our own Company this year we are spending about $800,000 on 
direct mail advertising, but we are spending well over a million dollars on 
other kinds of advertising. We believe that both kinds of advertising are 
essential. I plead for a better understanding between the practitioners of 
the two kinds because, in the long run, the entire advertising profession 
and the entire publishing business will succeed or fail in proportion as you 
and I can make advertising profitable to the advertiser. And one of the 
very best ways to make space advertising more profitable is to use direct 
mail to personalize the message you have broadcast through your news- 
papers and magazines. Just as the best way to make your direct mail 
profitable is to back it up with publication space. 


Difference Between Media 


Let’s remember that there is a fundamental difference between 
direct mail and publication space; a good publication advertisement will 
almost certainly make a bad letter. 


If you want to talk to somebody as if he were a public meeting, go 
hire a hall—which is another way of saying, use publication space. But 
when you want to talk to somebody as if he were a person, then the chances 
are that direct mail can help you. And on most products you will find 
that there are some things that can best be said by hiring a hall and some 
things that can best be said man to man. 


Just imagine a letter beginning—“Dear Mrs. Jones: I have the strength 
of Gibralter.” Or perhaps let’s just imagine a letter beginning—‘Dear 
Mr. Jones: I am Feigenspan, the pride of Newark.” 
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When you are advertising to register how big you are, how good you 
are, how strong you are, then the only place for your message is in publi- 
cation advertising. [ut when you want to make an important prospect 
realize what your service or what your product can mean to him personally, 
then it is time jor you to begin thinking about direct mail by way of rein- 
forced coverage to carry your message quite literally home to the prospects 
you are most interested in reaching. 


Direct Mail Is Not “Cheap” 

Direct mail is not a cheap form of advertising. You can buy a page 
in LIFE or in the Satevepost for something like $2.25 a thousand. You 
can buy a page in the New York Times or, I suppose, a page in your gocd 
Boston newspapers for something between $2.50 and $4 a page per thou- 
sand. But if you are going to use direct mail you can’t possibly get off 
with a cost of less than $20 a thousand, and your cost is much more likely 
to run $40 a thousand. In other words, direct mail is not a cheap form of 
advertising. It is a very expensive form of advertising. It is a form of 
advertising which has to be restricted to very special people. 

If you want to advertise in the big weeklies you can reach an audience 
of 45,000,000 people every week. If you have a successful radio program 
you can also reach an audience of perhaps 45,000,000. 

At TIME ... our list duplication records indicate that there are not 
more than about 3,000,000 names of prospective readers that we can afford 
to approach by direct mail, whereas we found it profitable last year to 
approach an audience of close to 35,000,000 through publication advertising. 

Of course, | realize that this impression that direct mail is a cheap 
form of advertising is partly the fault of us direct mail men. In order to 
develop business we have stressed the fact that whereas buying a full page 
in LIFE or the Satevepost is an act of faith, direct mail is one form of 
advertising in which you never need to spend $100 until you have first 
made a test with $50 and made sure you got $60 back—with the result 
that by the time anyone starts spending real money for direct mail he at 
least has a very good idea just what his returns are going to be. 





BE A POSTAGE 
SLAVE DRIVER 


Make 1-Cent Postage 
Do A 3-Cent Job 


 & ashen postage C AN do a 
three-cent job if it is placed 
on an envelope that looks like 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL. 


Curtis POSTAGE REDUCER Enve- 
lopes look like first-class mail 
because of patented construction 
which permits flap to seal all the 
way across. 











This FIRST-CLASS appearance 
will cause more people to open and 
read your advertising . . . will bring 
you more inquiries and orders at 


lower unit cost. 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


Don’t get me wrong. I think one of the fine things about direct mail 
is that it is one form of advertising about which it is comparatively hard | 342 copitol Aven vty AYSi4 & 40th St. 
to kid yourself. If I mail a million letters and don’t get the subscriptions | "rtferd. Conn. — St.Paul, Minn. — Cleveland, 0. 
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back that I should get from a million letters, it is very difficult for me to Curtis 1000 Inc. —«s (Mail to. nearest plant) 

kid myself that I am some sort of direct mail genius and that I have some- Send samples of POSTAGE REDUCER 
Aen faee Envelopes—no obligation—to: 

how or other done TIME or LIFE a lot of good by sending out a million | \ime 

letters that flopped. 
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TYPESETTING SERVICE 


... for Advertisers’ and Publish- ° 
ers’ most exacting demands — 
Hand-type, Monotype, Linotype. 
... Tons of type of every descrip- 
tion for Electrotyping, Engraving. 
Reproduction proofs for Offset 
or Gravure Processes. Acomplete 
reprint division for quick service. 








KING 
TYPESETTING 
SERVICE 


In the McGraw-Hill Building 
330 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK 





ALSO FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TYPESETTING 





























Names come to Life when you rent 
lists of individuals with known 
mail-buying habits. 


We know the names list owners 
circularlizé to get their customers. 
And we know why some lists pull 
better than other lists that appear 
to be much the same. 


Give us a word-picture of your 
“average” prospect. We'll let you 
know the lists where you'll find 
this man — and hundreds of 
others like him. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 














80 Broad Street 
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(Division of Dickie-Raymond, Inc. ) 
Boston 





gut the tragic result of being able to know in advance what your 
immediate returns from direct mail will be is that direct mail, more than 
any other form of advertising, is judged by immediate and tangible results. 
By judging direct mail by tangible results, many advertisers are cutting 
themselves off from the greatest benefit they could possibly hope to derive 
from direct mail. 

You were told that one of my qualifications to speak here today 1s 
that I buy circulation cheap by direct mail. That 1s not true. 

On the average, every new 1-year or more subscription to TIME that 
we get by direct mail costs us + times as much as a new sub that comes 
in to us through a dealer, and it costs us about twice as much as it would 
cost us to get a new subscription by sending out a crew of canvassers 
peddling subscriptions from door to door. We don’t use direct mail to 
get subscriptions cheap—we use direct mail because our experience over 
seventeen years shows that direct mail circulation is worth a lot more than 
subscriptions we get in any other way. 

(And incidentally we don’t use direct mail as a means of getting volume 
either, because if, over my protest, we should ever shift our sales emphasis 
from direct mail to canvassers, I have made a standing offer to the pub- 
lisher of TIME to increase TIME’S guarantee 50% in a year.) 


Direct Mail Builds Solidly 


Perhaps you have wondered why it is that so few large magazine 
publishers are now relying primarily on direct mail for their subscription 
circulation. The answer is... that new circulation in quantity by direct 
mail costs so much that only half a dozen big publishers are willing to 
stand the cost of getting it. That is why you can name the direct mail 
circulation builders on the fingers of one hand. You would name the 
Readers’ Digest and National Geographic. You would name Esquire and 
Popular Science. You would name our publications. 

When you had named those you would have named the only big maga- 
zine-publishing houses in America that sell more than 25% of their subs 
direct by mail. 

But here we come to the paradox: These few publishing houses that 
stand the high initial cost of getting their subscription circulation by mail 
are just about the only magazine subscription-selling publishers whose net 
overall circulation income is high enough to keep them in business even if 
they carried no advertising at all. 

For while it is perfectly true that direct mail is the most expensive 
way to get new circulation for a magazine, it is also true that in the long 
run direct mail is the most profitable way to get new circulation for a 
magazine. If you use your direct mail right and if your product is good 
(and all advertised products have to be good if they are to justify the 
expenditure of money to advertise them) you can build up in your circula- 
tion such a loyalty that once you have stood the high cost of getting a new 
regular subscriber by Direct Mail, you can count on that subscriber to 
renew year after year. You can turn that customer into something far 
more than someone who buys from you. You can turn him into a friend. 

We have made direct mail our primary reliance in getting new sub- 
scriptions and because of the way we use our direct mail, we estimate that 
we have in the past year renewed just under 80% of our expiring 1-year 
or more subscriptions to TIME, something over 80% of our expiring 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FACTS ABOUT THE ALL-IMPORTANT MAILING LIST 


You have seen many reports in these pages on campaigns involving 
the use of multigraphed letters. Some of these reports have shown amaz- 
ingly good returns. 

The quality of multigraphing alone cannot determine the percentage 
of replies . . . too much depends on copy, appeal, offer, and other variable 
factors. But good letters, well multigraphed and properly filled in, will 
undoubtedly produce better results than the same letters, poorly multi- 
graphed and badly filled in. 

There are two important factors to remember in using multigraphed 
letters: 

1. A multigraphed letter is reproduced from type through ribbon. 
It resembles a typewritten letter, and if it is going to a person who does 
not receive a great deal of mail, it will probably pass as an individual, 
hand-typed letter and therefore receive more attention than a letter that 
clearly looks like a mass-production job. 

2. To carry out the hand-typed effect, a multigraphed letter that 
is personalized with the individual’s name and address should have this 
name and address neatly typed in the same size and style of type, in the 
same degree of blackness, and in line with the body of the letter. 

If these two points seem elementary to you—remember that too few 
users of multigraphed letters realize the importance of having them 
exactly right. 

At Advertisers Mailing Service, 915 Broadway, New York City, 
skilled operators produce multigraphed letters to please the most dis- 
criminating users—and receivers. High speed machines turn out work 
when you want it. We set brand new type for every job and can print 
in any color you specify. 








ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Advertisers Mailing Service. Inc., at 915 
Broadway, New York City, maintains 
complete and up-to-date facilities for 
handling every phase of a Direct Mail 
campaign—all under one roof. Here the 
compilation of accurate mailing lists is the 
most important department in the organiza- 
tion .. . and the lists are guaranteed. Pri- 
vate lists are maintained on metal or fibre 
plates for all popular addressing systems, 
thus eliminating the costly upkeep of priv- 
ately operated addressing departments. Ad- 
dressing is also done on the typewriter or 
in neat legible handwriting, with names 
and addresses correctly spelled, spaced, and 
punctuated. Forms and _ bulletins are 
mimeographed; letters are multigraphed, 
personalized. All mailing operations are 
performed . . . collating, folding, stapling, 
pasting, inserting, sealing, stamping and 
mailing. There are departments for tm- 
printing, for conducting mat surveys for 
contest judging and the handling of radio 
requests. More than 500 satisfied cus- 
tomers use the services of this organization 
which is equipped mentally and physically 
to serve all advertisers who use the mails. 


Write for Catalog M describing our complete service 


This half page is an advertisement for 


ADVERTISERS 


MAILING SERVICE, 


INC. 


915 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y., Algonquin 4-6666 
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presenting 





AN ANNUAL REPORT 
to stockholders or employees 


THE SURVEY OF AN INDUSTRY 
THE STUDY OF .A MARKET 
THE STORY OF A PRODUCT 

A STATISTICAL REPORT— 





142 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° 
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.. INTEREST 
... UNDERSTANDING 
eee RESULTS 


PICTOGRAPHS will save words, 
arouse interest, interpret, illustrate. 
Pictograph Corporation, Inc., pi- 
oneer of the “little men,” serves an 
imposing list of clients. 
Write, on your business letter- 
head, for samples of work done. 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION - New York - Los Angeles 


NEW YORK, N. Y. e LEXINGTON 2-8149 
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Direct-Mail Address 
Costs Cut in Half! 


Now you can afford (if you 
are a large mailer) to use an ad- 
dressing machine instead of a 
typewriter on any mailing list 
addressed more than once. This 
is revolutionary, because hereto- 
fore names have had to be ad- 
dressed at least four times before 
it was worthwhile to make ad- 
dress plates for them. | 

Send for circular, “Elliott 
Starts. Addressing Revolution!” 
Learn how a 3-time addressing 
on a list of 100,000 names will 
pay for both the Address Cards 
and the Addressing Machine. 
And with this new Elliott system 
you will have no filing cabinets 
or trays to buy. 





ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
127 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 




















SIZE APPEAL: 


it's no news to you direct mail experts that 
distinctive size and format will step up the 
returns from a folder, brochure or promotion piece 
But it 1s news that you can now afford to give 
“ery mailing that extra pulling power, no matter 
how limited your budget. The answer is found in 


SIZE SELECTION SIMPLIFIED 


Compiled and Published by W. J. Blackburn 
64 pages, 82 x 11—$12.75 postpaid 
Here’s what it means to have this compact, com- 
prehensive reference manual at hand when you 

pian printing— 

it gives you over 1,000 “‘pre-checked” formats 
to choose from, plus envelope information and 
other essential size data; 

Production efficiency and economy are insured 
You save valuable time in selecting exactly 
the right size and imposition for every print 
ob in formulating specifications . 

in obtaining accurate cost estimates . . . and 
nm supervising production 

SPECIAL OFFER TO REPORTER READERS: 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—OR 2% CASH DISCOUNT 


W. J. Blackburn, Publisher 

560 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 

Please forward a copy of “Size Selection Simpli- 

fied’’ to the address below 

[] Within ten days after the book is delivered we 
will send you $12.75 as payment in full, or 
else return the manual to you postpaid. 

|| Our check for $12.49 (list less 2%) is en- 

closed 


Nome 
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Organization 
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City and State 
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1-year or more subscriptions to LIFE and, even on $10 a year FORTUNE 
(with that tremendous price hurdle) we have renewed better than 65% 


of our expiring 1-year or more subscriptions—and we get these renewals 





at a direct mail cost of less than 20c per expire. 


The Unconventional Approach 


Four years ago when we were launching LIFE .. . the only advance 
promotion we gave it until just before the first issue was to write a letter 
to our TIME and FORTUNE subscribers to tell them we were planning 
a new magazine and to ask them if they would help us start it by sending 
in their subscriptions sight unseen to a publication which did not even 


have a name. 


At a promotion cost of about $40,000 we not only signed up 7 times 
as many subscribers as any other new magazine had ever been able to 
start with, but we got our subscribers so interested in what we were doing 
that they talked the new magazine up to all their friends, and by the time 
our first issue appeared we could have had a combined newsstand and 
subscription circulation of well over a million copies. 

It isn’t so much that you use direct mail that counts. The thing that 
counts is iow you use direct mail. 


I suppose our whole direct mail relationship with our subscribers 1s 
a bit unconventional. In writing a letter we think the most important 
thing to do in the first paragraph is not so much to shout at the prospect 
to make him listen to us but to establish the fact that we had some special 
right to follow him into his home. If we are writing to a teacher we begin 
with something to the effect that both of us are working on a tremendous 
educational problem this year in helping Americans to understand a chang- 
ing world, and so perhaps because of our common purpose there 1s some 
way in which we can work together. If we are writing to grocers and 
inviting them to subscribe we point out that we are writing to them because 
more goods sold in their stores are advertising in LIFE than in any other 
magazine and, consequently, we have a common interest. We make it a 
rule in FORTUNE to send at least three letters to each subscriber each 
year without any subscription hooker at all—and one such letter each year 
on TIME and on LIFE—to make them feel that the oniy time we are 
intereste<| in them is not when we want an order out of them, and to take 
them back stage and make them feel like insiders. 


Another thing we do that is supposed to be quite unconventional 1s— 
two years ago we thought it was probably good subscriber relations for 
us to write all our LIFE subscribers and ask them to help us support 
LIFE Camps. 
for us to spend $35,000 writing to all our subscribers and asking them all 


Last Summer we thought it was good subscriber relations 


to contribute as generously as they could to the American Red Cross. (The 
$35,000 we spent asking our subscribers to give to the Red Cross, according 
to Red Cross National Headquarters, brought in over $400,000 in the 
return envelopes, we enclosed, addressed to local Red Cross Chapters all 
over the country. ) 


Another somewhat unconventional thing that we did was when it 
looked as though quite a few of our subscribers would be in New York 
for the World’s Fair we wrote them and said we would be very glad to 


an 


(Continued ) 
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have them drop in at our office and pay us a visit and would they please 
let us know if they were coming so we could plan to receive them. The 
thing we didn't bargain on that time was that 133,000 of our subscribers 


wrote in for guest cards and we had to rent and furnish an additional floor 
in the TIME and LIFE Building to receive them in! 
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For Lasting Friendly Relations MONEY FOR YOUR 


I give you these sidelights on our direct mail operations (asking our LISTS 
subscribers help us support LIFE camps; to help the Red Cross; to come 
up and see us) to let you see how we are always trying to use our direct You don’t sell vour valuable 
mail as the basis for establishing a more friendly and more personal rela- 


; names. But RENT them for 
tionship with our subscribers. It might interest you to know that every 


a ee handsome royalties to non- 
subscription letter that I personally write for TIME I begin “Dear Uncle competitive businesses. Ma- 
Henry” because my Uncle Henry was jus nies = he A rae 
; “le Hlenry was just about typical of the kind of a Se ee yee er 

person we are most anxious to number among our TIME subscribers. by you at your Postoffice. If 
I didn’t know Uncle Henry very well, and that is s ct mci thes 

: Ages Sloe . and that is some protection to me weesnan weit depen: teenie 
against getting too familiar and palsy-walsv in the letter. O mae 
g etait. , P: y-walsy in the letter. On the other write today for details. 
hand, I admired and liked Uncle Henry very much and so by beginning 

sé Y 9 + . . 

the letter ““Dear Uncle Henry” I have some assurance that I will instinc- JAMES E. TRUE ASSOCIATES 
tively write him in a respectful and friendly wav. . 

; ‘ : 117 East 29 Street New York City 

In other words, our whole direct mail operation (I hate these words 
‘é4° . ° 89 i i. - ‘ : 66 9 $9 
direct mail operation’’—why can’t we call it “selling by correspondence” Il’S A TRUE LIST 
or “selling by personal letter ?” 


°) 1s designed to give the basis for a lasting 
friendly relationship between our company and its customers. 












AMMUNITION 
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ABOUT TESTING 


Edgar Rue, Secretary of Institution for Chinese Blind, writes: 






[ should like to ask one question that you might like to answer direct, or throw 
it out as a question in “THE REPoRTER” if you see fit. I try to do as much testing as 


I can for several different purposes. I have always heard that to alternate the cards 
is better than to divide the list into two halves. 
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PATRIOTIC LABELS 
Red or Blue Ink on White 
Gummed Stock in Rolls. 


5000 ti *3°°° 
Sas. «= Any copy...any arrangement 
Your Name 
and Address Here 


| 
! 


I really do not know why this is so and would like to know. I recently heard 
somebody say that the alternat’ng of cards is better because certain initial letters of 
the alphabet are supposed to be better than others. 


| | | 







If there is anything to this, what are those letters supposed to be? 


Answer: Thanks, Mr. Rue, for that $3.00 check enclosed with vour letter 
for your 1941 subscription. 










+: 2 eo SO e : 
FLAG COLORS! = 
PRINTED IN RED AND BLUE INK 
ON WHITE GUMMED STOCK. 
THIS 
5000 size $3.75 
ANY COPY...ANY ARRANGEMENT 
IN ROLLS...PERFORATED 
* USE THESE LABELS x 


on your letters, envelopes, packages, 
mailing pieces. 


EVER REA ey 

LABE 

CORPORATION 
142 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Au HHl 


About mailing list division: The reason for dividing a list by alter- 


nating the cards is because this is the one sure way of getting an exact 
division. Were you to take one half of the list, you might have a part that 


had been more carefully (or less carefully) compiled, or one small division 
that had been checked or not checked. 








HAAN 


| 


| 


Hl 


il 


Whereas if you take every other 
card, you will be sure of having half of any inequalities or irregularities 
in your list. 





I 
I 


Whether certain initial letters of the alphabet are better than others 
has been asked before, but we know of no definite affirmative answer. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 
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SEND SAMPLE 


of Your Letterhead and Let Us Sub- 
mit a Modernized Design FREE! 


* Through mass production on the biggest 
and latest equipment, we offer fine quality 
work at prices that surprise our new cus- 
tomers and continue to hold our old ones. 
Not only on letterheads, but on circulars, 
folders and forms as well! 


* Whether or not you want your present 
letterhead re-designed, send us a line and 
say: “I'd like to see your folder of famous 
letterheads’. With it we'll send our all- 
time-low price quotations on quality work. 
And, of course, you won't be obligated 
to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
Dept. 21, 4317 Diversey Ave., Chicago, III. 





FOR NEW READERS 
or : 
FRIENDS OF OLD READERS 


A coupon to keep you from missing the 
ideas in each big issue of The Reporter. 
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TIPS FROM PRINTERS 


Quite a bit of printers’ promotion during the month. A brief review 
of some of the best pieces offers several good ideas for general use. 


From The Ronalds Company Limited, Montreal, came an 814” x 11”, 
12 page and cover booklet. The front cover, of tag manila, had a red and 
black printed cartoon of a mustached gentlemen reminiscent of the 90's, 


“This Way to the Egress.” (see our cover). 





over a red and black title 

First page of the booklet, also in red and black, repeated the cover 
cartoon, and the copy started: “Barnum was Extra-Ordinary—he showed 
them the EGRESS. Ordinary words didn’t get results for Barnum.” That 
was Barnum’s way of getting people to use the Exit. We wondered at 
the newsprint on which it was printed, but didn’t mind because the general 
effect was good. Interesting copy and humorous cartoons carried us through 
the copy, which pointed out the value of showmanship, interrupting ideas 
and a self-interest slant in printed promotion. 


Real punch came on the last page, where The Ronalds Company 
pointed out that they had used ‘tag manila for the cover and newsprint for 
the inside of this particular booklet—the most economical of specifications 
Showmanship plus Reader- 





—yet by taking a dose of their own medicine 
ship—they had produced an effective promotion piece. 


The W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Indiana, assembled a series 
of Direct Mail pieces, gave them cloth-covered board covers, bound the 
whole together with blue plastic binding, and had a beautiful, 62-page 
promotion book—“Where Better Books Are Built.” 


The book is divided into 13 sections: History and Background, The 
Plant and Surroundings, The Composing Room, The Electrotype Foundry, 
The Pressroom, The Pamphlet Bindery, The Case Bindery, Inspection 
and Book Storage, The Shipping Department, Paper and Plate Storage, 
The Power Plant, Conkey Built Books, and Conkey Built Catalogs. Each 
division is a complete unit in itself ; together they form a composite picture 
of plant and products. 


The Lasky Company, Newark, N. J., used a series of curiosity arous- 
ing cards, followed by a personalized selling letter and reply card. 


The first card, on Government post card stock, pictured a cartoon of 
a man with a leash, and under the drawing the question, “Have You a Pet?” 
Cut and copy printed in black on a bright green background. Second card, 
this time a yellow background, showed same cut of a man, moved over to 
the right to show a drawing, on the other end of the leash, of a printer 
carrying a press. Question on this card was, “Have You a Pet Printer?” 
Another card, with red background, brought the name of “Lasky” into the 
copy. The sales letter that followed had a folder enclosure, with the same 
identifying figures as the cards, this time on a blue background. Good idea 
here, applicable to many products. 


From Perth, West Australia, comes a clever calendar idea. Frank 
Daniels Limited, 158 Wellington Street, issue a monthly calendar. It’s 
4V4” x 734”, on a colored cover stock. In addition to the calendar, each 
month’s card bears a motto and the line, “Ring for a Daniels’ Man.” The 
unusual feature was the small envelope clipped to the calendar, bearing 
a 1%” x 2%” card with a hook inserted in the card, and the copy: “This 
hook is to help you reserve a handy spot for this little calendar which will 
be coming along to you each month.” 
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While we’re on the subject of printers’ promotion—The United Typo- 
thetae of America, 719 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., published 
a beautifully planned and written 12” x 9” booklet—‘*What’s Happened 
to Profits?’—as part of their Membership Campaign. It’s a booklet that 
every printer would do well to see—and study. 


By far the most elaborate piece of printers’ promotion came from the 
New York Employing Printers Association, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. A 10%” x 13%”, 42-page and cover, spiral bound presenta- 
tion of the case for New York Printing. This brochure was accompanied 
by a letter from the Department of Commerce of the City of New York, 
explaining the campaign to bring back to New York a part of the printing 
business which was lost to the city at a time when the cost of production 
in New York relative to competitive centers was far different from that 
which exists today. Sixteen pages of the brochure present a camera tour 
through a few of New York City’s printing plants. 


PARAGRAPH PRUNING 


Glad to see DIRECT-O-GRAMS back in circulation again. This 
two page bulletin, published monthly by the E. W. Husen Company, 3408 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, carries some excellent Direct Mail advice. 
It was issued- for a good many years, then discontinued when the Husen 
Company decided to put their money into other types of Direct Mail. That 
it has been revived speaks well for the selling power of house organs in 
general—and this one in particular. Here is some advice, from recent 
issues of Direct-O-Grams, which can’t be reprinted too often: 


The majority of amateur letter-writers fill their epistles with more 
faults than a caterpillar has legs. We won't go into the question further 
right now, except to say that nine out of ten letters are better letters when 
the opening paragraph is cut out. 


Most people can’t get to the meat of what they want to say without 
writing a paragraph or more of unnecessary introduction. They feel they 
have to wave two or three bats around before they step up to the plate 
and hit the ball. The result is the reader often passes up the real meat of 
the letter because of uninteresting opening “remarks.” 


Next time you write a sales letter, try eliminating the first paragraph. 
Chances are you'll have a much better letter. 


Even more important (if possible) than the opening paragraph of 
a letter is the closing sentence. A sales letter is supposed to get action of 
some kind—an inquiry, an order, a call at the salesroom. Many letter 
writers overlook the importance of asking or urging the reader to act. 





We are reminded of this upon receipt of a recent letter soliciting con- 
tributions. The cause was a worthy one; the arguments well presented. 
But the closing sentence read: “If you are not willing to co-operate, please 


return this letter.” 


We can think of a dozen bettcr closers than that one. We imagine 
this particular letter didn’t get very good results. The implication of that 
final sentence was that if we were not willing to “co-operate” we were 
pretty much of a heel. We didn’t like the implication. We didn’t send 
a check, nor did we waste postage by returning the letter. 
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‘DURING 1941... 
USE 1941 LISTS! 


The rapid expansion in business and indus- 
try today makes yesterday’‘s lists obsolete. 
Be sure to use accurate lists for your 1941 
promotion ... be sure to use McGraw-Hill 
lists covering the important men in business 
and industry. Revised and Corrected daily. 





NS 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
Leading ile Industrial and mail order 
—use McGraw-Hill Lists to insure maximum 
results from their direct mail promotion. 
= 
Write for Details Today! 


* 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 














. 330 West 42nd St., New York. N. Y. x 














Don’t delay making the most of your 
stencil dollars. Compare values now! But, 
be sure you gauge by patent-protected 
Tempo Film—the only stencil that solves 
your wasteful, costly problems of type- 
filling, type-cleaning, cut-outs and roller 
swelling . ..a few reasons why particu- 
lar users prefer Tempo Film—the all- 
time high in stencil values. 

You'll prefer them too! 
-Mail this advertisement 
today for full details 
MILO HARDING CO. 
439 ie 2 
Angeles, Cal., 
monwealth Annex, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 





2 FILM 
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Professional 
Mailing 
Lists 


Do you circularize Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Osteopaths, etc.? Ve have 
complete mailing lists covering these 
groups and allied Professions. Our lists 
are on stencils—the service of addressing 
your envelopes can be bought for as little 
as $2.00 per thousand. 


@ 100% Accuracy Guarantee 
@ 72-Hour Service 
@® Clean Address Imprints 


Fi ner-Stevens Service, Inc. 
183 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 











House Organs 


We can’t sell our service 
to everybody but we might 
sell it to you. 

Write for information. 


William Feather 


540 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








LETTER GADGETS 


you will be astounded by the far greater 
pull from your letters when you use a 
good gadget. Many of the best experts 
are using them, and Letter Houses who 
are recommending them are increasing 
their business beyond their wildest 
hopes. Good gadgets can be secured for 
less than lc each and pay for themselves 
many times over by keeping those let- 
ters out of the wastebasket. Write for 
circular illustrating 115 different gadgets. 


A. MITCHELL 
326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















Room, Bath & Meals 


10% 
PER 









Mito 
WINTER 






week-end vacations Meee 
na TO 








7 WRITE FOR 
RESERVATIONS 
F. Ernest Todd. Res. Mgr. 





ban ATLANTIC City 





Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minimum space 4 lines. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Your agents, mail order advertisement in- 
serted all newspapers, maga’ines at pub- 
lishers’ rates. Martin Advertising Agency, 


171P Madison Avenue, New York. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Check up on your advertising FREE! Are 
you getting the results that you have a 
right to expect? Find out NOW how 
you can increase sales and lower selling 
cost. Send samples of your advertising 
for frank, friendly and constructive analy - 
sis of selling power from prospect’s point 
of view. Complete report with help‘ul 
suggestions mailed promptly w ithout cost 
or obligation. Send it to: Dudley V. 
Cassard. Mail Sales Counselor, 249 
Wholesale Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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SAVE HALF on Mimeographs, Muiti- 
graphs, Typewriters. Write for list of 
other bargains. Pruitt, 69 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago. 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, 
Folding Machines and Attachments—Sold, 
Bought, Traded-in, Repaired and Rebuilt. 
Write us your requirements. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





MAILING LISTS 





PRODUCTIVE 1941 PROSPECT 
NAMES. IJmportant Executives, Rail- 
road, Oil, Manufacturing, Banking, etc. 
Wealthy Persons, Society Women, Wi- 
dows, Parents, Children, Heads of Famil- 
ies, Home Owners, Society Girls: 7 ravel 
List, Wealthy men and women accustomed 
to best hotels, finest travel accommoda- 
tions, fine furnishings, fashionable apparel, 
best toilet requisites, books, magazines, 
good motor cars: Gainfully Employed 
Men and Women, Professional and busi- 
ness, owners of shops of all kinds, Teach- 
ers, Nurses, etc.: Organisations, Church 
Societies, Clubs, Welfare, Young People, 
Civic, Business, Labor Fraternal: Men 
Scientifically inclined, under forty, Club- 
men: Brokers, Stocks and Bonds, Real 
Estate, Insurance, also Contractors, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Advertising Managers, 
Sales Managers, Treasurers and other 
classifications. ACCURACY GUARAN- 
TEED, NO CHARGE FOR AD- 
DRESSING ENVELOPES, Rate $7.50 
up depending upon type. 
ASSOCIATED 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
917 Pine Grove Avenue Phone 8663 
PORT HURON, MICH. 





MAILING LISTS 





MAILING LISTS and PROSPECT 
LISTS. Write for catalog of 6500 classi- 
fications. TRADE CIRCULAR ADVER- 
TISING COMPANY, 25 S. Market 
Street, Chicago, Ill. FRA 1182. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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AND WE’RE GLAD, MR. JONES, 


that your mailings “clicked’’. Other business 
men, like yourselt, should investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Photo-Offset Lithography for Re- 
producing Effective Advertising Literature. It’s 
Vlexibie “fficient — Economical! Our Free 
Descriptive Manual contains lots more infor- 
mation. Ask for it! Laurel Process, 480 Canal 
St., N. Y. C., WAlker 5-0526. 








MUL SIGRAPTES SUPPLIES 


RIB BONS INKS AND SU PPLIES for 
the } ultigraph, Dupligraph and Addresso- 
graph Machines. We specialize in the Re- 
Manuiacturing of used ribbons. Chicago 
Ink Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
[1], 











SALES HELPS 





STAMP-SIZE PHOTOPRINTS, gum- 
med, perforated. Reproduced from any 
photo. Excellent advertising. Samples. 
Wardwoode, TR-1, Wallingford, Conn. 





& AR TO ONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Samples of finished work sent upon 
request. Charles Skiles, 126 Cedar St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 





SALES LETTERS 





A single mistake in a good sales letter can 
destroy its effectiveness just as a little bag 
oO: ,epper can ruin a carload of bananas. 
it pays to have an expert write your sales 
letters. Lester Meyers, 112 East 17th St., 
New York. GRamercy 3-1833. 





STENO-TYPIST 





STENO-TYPIST: Expert. Experienced 
in all lines. Saturdays and evenings. Box 


121, Reporter. 7 E..4and SM. N. Y. C. 








HN B.WIGGINS CO. 


D CARDS OF DISTINCTION 

















GO FULLERTON AVENUE. CHICAGO 
NOTE TO NEW YORKERS 


THE NEXT Direct Mail School will start 
on February 20th at THE REPORTER head- 
quarters. Twelve evening sessions—twice 
each week. Using experience of last two 
years, Course is being streamlined and 
speeded-up, to include clinical analysis and 
criticism of Direct Mail work of each 
individual participant. Reservations can 
be made by calling THE REPORTER, VAn- 
derbilt 6-0888. 
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Proceedings of Direct Mail 
School edited in manuscript 


form. 


Twelve Instructors handle 


twelve BIG Sections. 


473 Pages of 814” x 11” manu- 
script, including fifty plates of 
charts, illustrations and exam- 


ples of correct technique. 


Packaged in attractive gold- 
stamped binder with sections 


indexed for easy reference. 


Five and a half pounds of solid, 
substantial, authentic facts 
about the formulas for success 


in Direct Mail Advertising. 


THE LAST WORD ON THE BIGGEST SUBJECT IN ALL ADVERTISING 


This Study Course in Direct Mail Advertising has been 
endorsed and praised by Marketing Professors in leading 
universities ; by prominent counsellors and producers; by 
hundreds of advertising men and women who want the 
TRUTH about a previously misunderstood subject. Their 
endorsement is a guarantee that you will receive more 
than your moneys worth. 


This easy to digest study Course in Direct Mail Adver- 
tising is packed with facts ... not theories. It contains 
the combined experiences of twelve practical men... 


not just the ideas of one author. It is designed to re- 
move forever “hit or miss” tactics from Direct Mail. 


The men who participated in building this Jast word in 
Direct Mail are: Richard Messner, Forms and Uses. 
Hunter Snead, Selling Facts. Rohe Walter, Management. 
Briant Sando, Appeals. Robert K. Orr, Letters. Frank 
Egner, Direct Selling. William Longyear, Design. Ed- 
ward Mayer, Production. Robert Collier, Copy Writing 
Leonard Raymond, Research. Jules Paglin, Retailing. 
Henry Hoke . . . who edits and analyzes the ideas and 
formulas developed in Direct Mail School. 


The price for complete Course is $30.00 
GET YOUR COPY WHILE COPIES STILL ARE AVAILABLE 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


e 3 Keporter « « e 17 EAST 42nd STREET . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























T’S easy to produce beautiful jobs 

when you use Mercury-Lith rollers 
for your multilith and Mercury-Graph 
rollers for your multigraph. These prod- 
ucts are scientifically made to give 
perfect results under all conditions. 
Mercury-Lith blankets are cut to fit 
your press. They have specially rein- 
forced ends. Their surface is smooth 
and unblemished. They have great 
tensile strength and safest minimum 
stretch. Both Mercury-Lith and Mercury- 
Graph rollers are absolutely uniform 
in circumference throughout their 
length, and are of exactly the right 
consistency, and are built to last. 
WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Federal at 26th 
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D. M. Rapport 
President 














